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APRIL, 1896. 


A LEGISLATIVE REMEDY FOR LABOR DISPUTES. 


BY HERBERT ARMITAGE DRAKE, ESQ. 


N writing a paper suggesting a legislative remedy for settling 
labor disputes, I do not propose to discuss the labor prob- 
lem, but simply to describe it, and to describe it only to the 
extent of stating the claims and positions of the parties to it, 
and of discovering the issue over which, in the main, these 
disputes are waged; and then to indicate that the issue dis- 
covered involves a moral right which society ought to transform 
into a legal one and the legislature to give effect to, by providing 
a judicial remedy, to take the place of the present wasteful, 
disastrous, and ineffectual methods. 

The analysis which attributes all elements entering into the 
production and distribution of commodities to labor, in the 
sense in which “labor” is used as antithetical to capital, and 
states that labor is, under present conditions, the sole producer 
of wealth, may answer purposes of ‘‘ socialistic’ agitation ; but 
it is an insufficient generalization for the stricter and more 
scientific requirements of psychological and sociological in- 
vestigation. 

The members of society engaged in production and distribution 
have become divided into two camps, on the lines of labor and 
skill on the one hand, and of capital and ability* on the other. 
The laborer is he who works with his muscles, while the 


* Mr. W. H. Maliock has made a substantial contribution to economic science by 
defining and distinguishing “ability” as an element entering along with capital and 
r into production. See his papers on “ Fabian Economics” published in The 
Fortnightly Review for March and oe 1894. In this article, however, I have not 


observed the distinction which Mr. Mallock makes, preferring rather to treat ability as 
the retainer and cohort of capital. 
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capitalist employs his nerves. The responsibility of the laborer 
ceases when his labor ceases, with the day of work and the piece 
of work upon which he is engaged ; the responsibility of the 
capitalist is continuous, and lasts until the enterprise which he 
has undertaken is finished or the establishment he has founded 
is closed. The laborer aside from motives of livelihood works 
for the sake of the work, for the sake of the exercise of func- 
tion, for the sake of doing well the work in hand. The 
capitalist contemplates not the beauty of the enterprise in hand, 
not the perfection of his business or industrial establishment, 
but the effect of it in promoting his advancement.* 

What capital does, in short, is, as Mr. W. D. Howells has 
aptly pointed out, to hire labor at a profit.+ It is out of this 
circumstance that the contest has arisen which has segregated 
laborers and capitalists into two hostile camps, and given rise to 
the social conditions creating the labor problem. 

The prospect of profit, and the desire for it, are the induce- 
ments which lead the capitalist to found industrial establish- 
ments, furnish them with power machinery, equip them with 
labor-saving appliances, adapt them to labor saving proc- 
esses, supply them with crude material, and employ labor in 
them in the production of commodities. In the pursuit of that 
profit the capitalist makes use of every combination and agency 
which corporate franchises, and the joint effort of partnership, 
allow ; he has government regulation of the tolls for carrying 
his raw materials and manufactured commodities ; and in the 
peaceful conduct of his business, the enforcement of his con- 
tracts, the collection of his debts, and the enjoyment of his 
profits when crystallized into property, he has the judgments 
and decrees of the courts, supported by the force and arms of 
society. Thus protected, capital, that stored-up aggregation of 
the efforts of the past, owning and controlling all the means and 
avenues of production and distribution, until the laborer does 
not even own a tool to work with nor a house to live in, essays, 


*See “ The eons of kam samen Ly Capital,” by Mr. Robt. Wallace, M. P., in The 
Fortnightly Review f 


+ See his Tol entitled “ ry Wea a Plutocracy ? 2?” in the North American Review for 
January, 1 
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in combination with its retainer, ability, to hire labor at a profit. 

The capitalist claims the right to obtain laborers at the lowest 
price at which he can procure them, and he resists any account- 
ability to labor, or to society, for the amount of his profits, no 
matter if profits are sure, and large or even excessive. The 
capitalist in effect says: ‘‘I, the employer, am a freeman, deal- 
ing with you the employee, also a freeman; I am free to hire, 
you are free to take hire; I am an individual, dealing singly 
and directly with you, and you must deal singly and directly 
with me, and if you are dissatisfied with the wage I am offering 
you, you are free to refuse it and seek employment elsewhere.”’ 
The capitalist stands on his rights, under the laws of contract, 
as construed at common law between master and servant, and 
he insists that under those conditions the freedom of the will of 
the laborer to refuse hire at the lower price offered is equal to the 
freedom of the will of the capitalist to refuse to hire at the higher 
price asked. The case of capital and ability, then, is the claim 
of the right to make the laborer apply to them directly, single- 
handed, and alone, the better to effectuate their purpose of 
hiring him at a profit. Mr. Frick, it will be remembered, 
refused to deal with the Amalgamated Association of Iron and 
Steel Workers and insisted that each laborer at Homestead in 
Pennsylvania should apply to him, without the benefit of agency, 
assistance, or support; this is the usual claim and the usual 
practice : and while the employer is free to give or to withhold 
the higher wage asked by the employee, the employee is not 
always free to refuse, bnt is sometimes forced to take the lower 
wage offered by the employer. The situation therefore is an 
aggregation against a unit, a combination of independent indi- 
viduals against a single dependent individual. And it is 
proper here, before passing to the claims of labor, to remark, 
that while capital and ability continue thus free to have their 
way, and to hold labor at a disadvantage, trouble is sure to 
occur ; and that it ought to be a part of any scheme, suggesting 
the proposed remedy, to deprive capital and ability of this 
advantage : or rather to put labor on an equality with them in 
this respect, to give it some assurance of freedom in making its 
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contracts, and to permit it to have its aggregations and agencies 
and to hire to capital through them. 

The case of labor may be next stated. Labor claims that 
there is a normal wage. As there is a normal value, regulated 
by cost of production, toward which the price of every com- 
modity tends when the supply of that commodity is équal to the 
demand for it, so there is a normal wage, which attaches to the 
work and skill of labor when the supply of them is equal to 
the demand for them. But while the supply of commodities 
generally is acted upon by the demand for them (the demand 
limiting the supply), the demand for labor does not affect the 
supply of it, laborers being supplied by powerful human 
instincts and from motives quite irrespective of the demand for 
them in the labor market. Cost of production, if it mean any- 
thing in this connection, means cost of bare subsistence for the 
laborer and his family ; and if the price of labor be regulated 
by a supply of it which has no reference to the demand and is, 
indeed, in excess of the demand, employed labor is brought 
constantly into competition with the unemployed residuum ; and 
hence the result must be that while no more laborers, or very 
few more, are employed in the one case than the other, the rate 
of wages must constantly tend toward the cost of bare subsist- 
ence, and labor, instead of being able to insist on a free contract 
for normal wages, must be satisfied with a forced contract for 
starvation wages. Again, if supply and demand are to regulate 
the price of labor under such circumstances, and human flesh 
and muscle are to be sold in the markets at the lowest price they 
can subsist upon, instead of at what is a fair wage between man 
and man for the services rendered and the profit obtained, the 
laborer with a family, under duress of discharge (as effectual a 
duress a8 any now recognized by the law), must come near to the 
condition of the wage slave, as, labor claims, he largely has. 
Labor further insists that such a condition is against public 
policy ; that as statutory enactment. protects the debtor with a 
family from being so completely depleted of his property as to 
be in danger of pauperism, so statutory enactment ought to pro- 
tect the laborer with a family from such nearness to starvation 
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wages as to subject him, on temporary non-employment, to the 
same danger; that the object of labor in combining to resist 
lower wages is not to affect abnormally the labor market but 
to keep wages to a normal scale ; that the object of labor in 
forming trades unions and other labor organizations, and in 
seeking to deal with capital through them, is, by aggregation 
and agency, to raise labor to a degree of independence so that it 
can resist the oppression, and will earn the respect, of capital ; 
that labor has the right to have wages regulated not by the 
supply and demand of the wage-market, but with regard to the 
profit that is being made by the business enterprise or establish- 
ment to which labor furnishes an indispensable element, and that 
while labor does not object to being hired at a profit, it does 
object to being hired at a huge profit, to being exploited by 
ability for the gain of capital.* 

The labor question may then be fairly stated to be, whether 
human labor is to be sold as a commodity and as property is sold, 
on a basis of cost of bare subsistence, controlled by supply and 
demand, and in every nearer and nearer proximity to pauper- 
ism, or whether a wage is to be paid that is fair between 
employer and employee in consideration of the character, condi- 
tion, and profits of the business of the employer, and of the 
service rendered to it by the employee. Or, more briefly stated, 
labor contends that the amount of the profits of a business 
enterprise should affect wages, and on this averment capital 
joins issue. Let us see if labor can maintain the affirmative of 
the issue thus joined. 

Trades unions were established, as stated, not to raise wages 
abnormally, but to prevent wages from sinking below the normal 
level; and while the legal recognition of them was almost 
wholly confined to their mutual benefit and insurance functions, 
they have obtained partial and tacit recognition of the object of 


*Prof. Henry C. Adams, of Ann Arbor, has pointedly shown the radical change 
which has taken place in the relation of the employer to the employee, since the 
advent of coal and steam power machinery, from the time when the proprietor, a 
former journeyman, worked by the side of a journeyman who owned his house and 
tools and was himself a prospective proprietor, and has suggested that the labor 

roblem will not be solved unti] the laborer acquires financial responsibility. Pro- 


lessor Adams's suggestions have guided and assisted me in the preparation of this 
paper. 
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their establishment as wage agencies. They are no longer 
regarded as illegal conspiracies, but are allowed to be of use in 
requiring the aggregation of capital, dealing through agency, to 
permit labor to deal with it not single-handed and direct, but 
en masse and through the unions as its agents. In thus prevent- 
ing capital from taking advantage of labor, and even in striving 
to do so without success, there is the tacit assumption that 
profits should «wffect wages. Says Cairnes in his ‘“ Political 
Economy’’: ‘‘ The history of the New Castle Engineers’ strike is 
instructive. “It was in that case admitted, on the side of the 
masters, that the conditions of trade from the beginning per- 
mitted an advance of wages ; yet no advance was proposed until 
pressure of trades-unionism was brought to bear.’”’* Again, the 
unions in their manner of dealing as agents of labor with the 
agents of capital, infer that the increased profits should cause 
increased wages ; for instance, the Amalgamated Association of 
Iron and Steel Workers in settling the wage scale of the labor- 
ing men at Homestead, at times prior to the great strike there, 
took the price of steel billets in the open market as the guide by 
which the wage scale would be regulated: going on the ground 
that an increase of price, generally speaking, meant increased 
profits, in which labor should share. 

The arrangement of the Board of the North of England Iron 
Manufacturers was a fairer one and better calculated to cause an 
increase of wages to follow on an increase of profits. That 
arrangement was ‘‘on the basis of 2s above shillings for 
pounds,’”’ which meant that if the market price be £10 per ton 
wages would be 10s and 2s, or 12s per ton.+ True, profits do 
not always follow prices, and it is possible by the introduc- 
tion of new or improved appliances to increase profits in the 
face of lower prices ; and of course bad debts or bad manage- 
ment may lower profits even with higher prices. Nevertheless, 
here were instances where the rights of labor to share in profits 
were fully recognized. 

In the recent strike at Pullman, the Pullman Company made 


*See Harper’s edition of 1874, page 225, note. 
+See “ Rights of Labor,” Westminster Review for July, 1890, Vol. 134, page 98. 
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an equivalent admission. When the employees of that company 
threatened to strike for higher wages, the reply was that the 
company was not making any profits, that it was then actually 
conducting its business at a loss, and that the employees could 
examine the books of the company to satisfy themselves of that 
fact, thus admitting that under contrary conditions an opposite 
and favorable result would have obtained. It was on this 
ground that Mr. Pullman stood in refusing arbitration and in 
persisting there was nothing to arbitrate and, by indirection, 
supporting the contention that if there had been profits, and 
profits in view of which the wages his company was paying were 
inadequate and unfair, there would have been something about 
which to arbitrate. 

Protectionists also favor higher prices and large profits, in 
order that protected employers may pay high wages ; and they 
go so far as to claim that the additional profits which protection 
enables protected employers to make, are a trust fund for their 
respective employees, thus logically constituting such employers 
trustees, from whom their beneficiaries ought to be entitled to 
an account for and payment of such increased profits. The 
strike is a protest against the greed and excess of the capitalist 
in the matter of profits. And the strike is a legal institution. 
Legislatures have said that strikes are no longer unlawful con- 
spiracies ; and workmen are permitted to combine to affect the 
rate of wages, to insist that an increase in wages shall follow on 
an increase in profits, and that the amount of the profits of an 
enterprise shall affect the wages paid by it. Codperation and 
profit-sharing are to the same effect. 

If the logical import of the claim of the protectionists could be 
adopted it would be legitimate to conclude that the enlarged and 
additional profits of each industrial enterprise, whether protected 
or unprotected, constitute a trust fund for the laboring men em- 
ployed in such enterprise ; that labor has the right to have that 
trust fund ascertained, accounted for, and paid over, and that 
the issue joined must be found in the affirmative! But, says 
Judge Cooley in his address to the National Bar Association,* 


* See The Forum for September, 1894, pages 14, 18. 
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the right of labor and the duty of capital here contended for are 
moral only and not legal. We must, however, consider, in this 
connection, that the strike is now the recognized remedy for 
forcing capital to pay to labor its due and equitable share of the 
profits, and that when strikes are confined to this object (and are 
conducted without violence or intimidation), they are not en- 
joined, or otherwise legally interfered with. That this right of 
labor and this duty of capital have never been determined to be 
a legal right and duty by any judicial tribunal, is undoubtedly 
true. What is now contended for is that they ought to be so de- 
termined ; that society owes it to itself to transform the acknowl- 
edged moral duty into a legal one, and to direct, by legislative 
fiat, the evolution of the acknowledged moral right into its corre- 
sponding legal right, with all the concomitants of a remedy 
necessary to make the legal right effectual. Under appropriate 
legislation, fair rents are established judicially; why not fair 
wages ? 

For what after all is the strike? It is the right of labor to 
take the law into its own hands in obtaining the relief to which 
the legislature has thus recognized it to be entitled. The signifi- 
cance of the strike is that labor uses a remedy for its wrongs 
which society through the legislature has recognized its right to 
use. Labor, however, is vouchsafed no aid from society or its 
courts in the pursuit of this remedy, and must pursue it solely 
by its own efforts, while the laborer is left to pinch and struggle 
as best he may and perhaps to starve. Moreover, the right 
given is coupled with an injunction that the relief must be 
sought peaceably and without force. That is to say, the permis- 
sion granted to labor by the legislature to take the law into its 
own hands restricts the means of the strikers to moral suasion 
and threats of ostracism against those who refuse to aid in, or 
attempt to circumvent, the strike. Thus restricted, the strike is 
ineffectual against the unemployed residuum, and against that 
permanent conspiracy of employers, to keep wages down, which 
has survived to us from Adam Smith’s time and of which he 
speaks.* The result is that strikers, in their attempt to make 


* See Cairns’ “ Political Economy,” page 233. 
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strikes effectual, take the law into their own hands violently, 
and not peaceably, and that strikes lead to breaches of the peace, 
to destruction of property, to great public inconvenience and 
loss, and to great privations and sufferings among the strikers 
and their families. As the legislature recognizes that strikers 
have a right, which is without an appropriate remedy, except 
by taking the law into their own hands, and as experience 
proves the result of settling private disputes by the parties to 
them to be alike bad in this and other cases, why shall not 
strikers have, through appropriate legislation, their remedy by 
due process of law? 

The settlement of private disputes, and not ideal justice, is the 
material part of our judicial system. So Mr. Herbert Spencer 
has pointed out, that the purpose of our poor laws is not the 
relief of suffering and the public administration of charity, but 
the prevention of crime; leaving to the needy man no excuse of 
fancied right or stress of necessity even, for invading the rights 
of others. What then is the excuse of society for permitting 
strikers to take the law into their own hands, and for giving them 
no other remedy to enforce fair wages? The excuse always has 
been the impossibility of supplying a legal remedy. The press 
generally (I might say The Nation especially) has asserted, with 
an iteration that is tireless and sometimes tiresome, that there is 
no legislation that can be enacted for the benefit of labor; and 
there is now no scheme before any legislative body that looks 
either to effectuating the strike or giving a substitute for it. 
Arbitration, as Judge Cooley points out, is necessarily confined 
to voluntary cases, and the Royal Commission on Labor which 
has been sitting in England for three years has recently reported 
that no system of compulsory arbitration is practicable. 

Still I belieye that it is yet to be determined whether the 
legislature cannot establish, as a legal right and duty, the 
obtaining and giving of fair wages, that is, ‘‘ just and reasonable 
wages,’’* and whether the strike cannot be so marshalled in con- 
junction with a labor commission and the equity powers of 


*See “Steps Toward Government Controi of Railroads,” by Col. Carroll D. Wright, 
The Forum for February, 1895. 
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courts of justice, as to give labor access to those courts, and if 
not to solve the labor problem, at least to farnish a substitute for 
the present violent, wasteful, and painful means of settling labor 
controversies. We have seen that the main issue is a fair wage. 
If then there is a controversy about the fairness of the wages 
paid by an establishment, let a court of chancery, through the 
instrumentality of a labor, commission, ascertain whether the 
current or proposed wage scale of the employer is a fair one, and 
the wages proposed to be paid by him ‘“‘ just and reasonable,”’ or 
whether the character, condition, and profits of the business of 
the employer warrant wages on the scale asked for by the em- 
ployees, or on a higher scale than that of the employer. If the 
scale of the employer be approved, the employees are restrained 
from striking, and their labor organization, through which they 
must act and appear in court, is likewise restrained. On the 
other hand, if the scale of the employees be approved, the em- 
ployees are authorized to strike, and the employer is restrained 
from hiring employees except through the agency of the com- 
plaining labor organization. The labor organization in question 
must of course be authorized by and incorporated under the pro- 
posed legislation, appertain only to the industrial establishment 
complained of, and acquire a certain financial responsibility, by 
depositing with a state officer a certain sum of money for each 
member, thus creating a fund to answer in damages for illegal 
strikes or at least costs of unsuccessful suits. The effects of a 
strike would then be confined to the establishment against which 
it could be legally inaugurated. It would become, like any suit 
at law against person, firm, or corporation, a private contro- 
versy. And the authorized labor organization, backed by its 
legal rights and its deposit of trust funds, would (more nearly at 
least) be on an equal footing with the capitalist, and could drive 
better bargains for its members, with their employer, than its 
members could drive single-handed. Likewise an illegal or 
arbitrary discharge could be resisted.* Then, in hiring and in 
settling terms of hire, the aggregation of labor, and not a single 


* See “ Ma cay ed seen,” by Mr. D. M. Frederiksenin The American Journal 
of Politics for November, 184. 
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laborer, would cope with the aggregation of capital, the advan- 
tage of agency, which capital now exclusively claims, would 
then also be accorded to labor, the opportunity for an escape 
from the forced contract to which reference has been made, and 
from the duress of threatened discharge would be afforded, and 
approximately, at least, an opportunity given to labor for the 
really free contract, which our present industrial régime is sup- 
posed to guarantee. 

But it may be said that there is here no compulsion upon 
capital, to force it to continue the employment of labor at the 
scale of wages fixed by the chancellor! There is no principle of 
law that can be suggested, or enacted, requiring an employer to 
carry on business enterprises and hire employees against his will, 
or against his ideas of business methods. Insolvency would be 
the usual result of such compulsion. Now all that the suggested 
remedy proposes is to effectuate a right which labor now has 
(namely, to strike against inequitable wages), and to put a legal 
restraint upon hiring flesh and blood at a large or unconscion- 
able profit; and in place of permitting capital to circumvent 
labor by resorting to that unemployed residuum (which is the 
cause of the trouble and against which progress might be said to 
be in perpetual conspiracy) requiring capital to hire the strikers 
through the agency of the proposed labor organization, with a 
deposit at its back, and then in court with a decree in its favor ; 
this or else to forego the profits of its business, and submit to the 
idleness, rust, and deterioration of its plant. This is all the 
compulsion the complaining labor organization can bring to bear. 
But, says Cairnes,* ‘‘A capitalist for example, who has com- 
mitted himself to an industrial enterprise, by making large pur- 
chases of building and plant, wherewith to carry it on, must find 
laborers to work for him or suffer heavy loss; for either, his 
capital lying idle, he loses the interest it might bring him, or, if 
he attempts by sale or otherwise to convert it into other forms, 
it is pretty sure to be largely depreciated in the process.” 
Strikers then can have no other compulsion than that compulsion 
upon the capitalist which deprives him of his desired profit and 


*“ Political Economy,” Part II., Chap. III., page 221. 
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all opportunity for making it, and inflicts upon him actual loss. 
And it is submitted, no other compulsion is necessary. 

Take, for instance, a trust or combination against which the 
labor organization, composed of the workmen of the trust, have 
made a complaint that the wages of its workmen do not bear the 
proper relation to its enormous profits. What stronger com- 
pulsion could there be on the trust to do justice to its laborers? 
I might add that if it be desired, as is often now professed, to 
destroy trusts themselves, what stronger arm therefor could be 
provided than a law which should declare that all their profits 
may be divided among their workingmen on complaint of their 
labor organization. 

Another result of settling labor disputes on the plan proposed 
would be that such a general uprising as we have recently had 
at Chicago and more lately in Philadelphia, and all the attendant 
waste and suffering, would not be likely to occur as they have 
occurred because sympathetic labor associations were helping or 
trying to help their friends to rights to which they thought these 
friends were entitled, and for which society had provided no remedy, 
other than the one which was being pursued. If the dispute between 
the Pullman Company and its employees could have been sum- 
marily settled by a judicial inquiry, which those employees 
through their special labor organization were empowered to in- 
stitute, and settled adversely, to the employees (as it must have 
been if the statements and contentions of the Pallman people 
were correct), society would have been saved the mistaken offices 
of President Debs and the disastrous results of his intervention. 
General labor associations would on the advent of this remedy 
have higher and more important functions than interfering in 
private disputes between employers and their employees. A 
general strike would then become unnecessary, and it ought to 
become illegal and subject to restraint and suppression. 

There remains the objection of the capitalist, that the inspection 
of his books in the judicial investigation proposed would be an 
unwarrantable interference with his private affairs, and lead to 
the exposure of his methods of business. But amount of profits 
does not show the methods of making them, and an examination 
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of the books of a business, guarded by all the necessary privacy 
which a labor commission acting under the chancellor would im- 
pose upon those acting with it, could not result in making known 
business methods or sources of profits. The exercise of like 
powers, by the Interstate Commerce Commission, under the act 
of Congress in the United States, has not met with public dis- 
approval—indeed, the powers of that commission are proposed 
to be extended—and in all matters of account they are and long 
have been a well-settled part of equity jurisdiction. With such 
safeguards as would be imposed, it would be a sociological duty 
of the employer of large bodies of workers to exhibit, first of all 
to those workers, the amount of his profits. Corporations, 
especially those with quasi-public functions, and in the exercise 
of the rights of eminent domain, make public reports of their 
profits and publicly declare their dividends, and it is stated that 
in Belgium every firm and corporation must publicly file a yearly 
balance sheet.* It would be an immense advantage to society to 
have an era of friendliness and confidence established between 
labor and capital, and what could better promote close and con- 
fidential relations between employer and employee than a dis- 
closure by the employer to his employees of the amount of the 
profits he was making? However, the success of the proposed 
legislation would not necessarily depend upon an inspection of 
books, many other means being available to determine what 
profits are or what they ought to be, so that oftentimes the em- 
ployer might be driven to show his books in his own defense. 
There is, therefore, no reason why the legislature should not 
permit labor to pursue its recognized remedy under the sanction 
of the law, and under the supervision and with the assistance of 
labor commissions and courts of equity. Indeed, an act has been 
drawn by me, which establishes a labor commission wnder the con- 
trol of the separate equity jurisdiction of the New Jersey judicial 
system. It is therein provided that, in order to take advantage 
of its provisions, the employees of each establishment shall or- 
ganize themselves into a labor organization, separate and distinct 
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*See “ The Profit Sharing Labor Unions of Antwerp,” by Prof. J. H. Gore, in The 
Forum for September, 1894. 
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from all other organizations, and that this organization on the 
one hand, and the employer on the other, shall be the parties to 
all disputes respecting the illegal discharge of its members and 
the wages paid in that establishment ; that the right of the labor 
organization to sue and be sued be limited to the employer of its 
members, and that there shall be deposited with the state 
treasurer by the labor organization a certain sum per capita for 
its members, which shall be a trust fund liable only for damages, 
costs, and expenses of the employer in suits settled adversely to 
the organization. This would reduce all labor disputes to an 
issue of fact in a private suit between financially responsible 
parties. 

HERBERT ARMITAGE DRAKE. 





MARTYRS OF INDUSTRY. 


BY REV. E. D. M’CREARY, PH.D. 


N the annals of history the title of “ martyr’’ is bestowed on 
those who have sacrificed their lives for some noble and 
worthy cause, or because of their devotion to principle and 
duty. The term was first ‘applied exclusively to such of the 
early Christians as, in times of persecution, because of their 
faith in, and fealty and devotion to, the Christian religion fell a 
prey to the rancor of heathen rulers, or to the savage fury of 
@ pagan populace. Thus, for centuries, the term martyr had an 
exclusively religious and ecclesiastical signification, and was 
applied only to those who became the victims of persecution 
because of their adherence and devotion to some form of 
religious faith. 

In later times, however, the term has greatly broadened 
in its signification and use, so that it has become the custom to 
speak of those who have lost their lives because of their devotion 
to, or service in, any worthy cause as martyrs to that cause. 
Thus those heroic souls who have fallen in the numerous and 
bloody struggles for human liberty and freedom are properly 
styled martyrs of freedom. Such as have sacrificed their lives 
in their endeavors to promote scientific discovery and to enlarge 
the boundaries of scientific knowledge are spoken of as martyrs 
of science. Those who, during the ages, have with unselfish 
devotion laid down their lives for any of these or other great 
causes constitute a noble band of heroic souls, whose names the 
world will never willingly let die, and each succeeding age adds 
to their number, by making new demands for sacrifice of human 
life in advancing the progress of the race. 

The age in which we live may most justly be styled the indus- 
trial age, since in it old industries have been greatly quickened 
and improved, and also a vast and varied host of new industries 
have sprung into being, requiring the efforts and service of 
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multitudinous millions of busy, tireless toilers, in order success- 
fully to carry on their operations. Most of these new industries 
have been called into being in order to meet the needs and 
satisfy the demands of modern civilization, and are essential to’ 
its success and to the continued progress of the race. Some of 
the greatest and most important of these industries which so 
greatly promote and subserve the interests of civilization and 
society are fraught with great danger to their employees, and 
result annually in the maiming and killing of multitudes of 
their operatives. 

It is the purpose of this article to call attention to the great 
sacrifices of human life entailed in carrying on the great indus- 
trial system of modern civilization, so that the general public, 
which too often views with indifference or even with disregard 
the multitudes of humble toilers by whom it is so faithfully and 
patiently served, may obtain at least some conception of the 
great cost of life and limb at which such service is being con- 
stantly rendered, and may realize what a great host of industrial 
toilers must annually be sacrified in order that the many 
industrial enterprises, on which the prosperity and well-being 
of society depend, may live and flourish. 

The foremost industry of the times in sacrificing human life 
in carrying on its operations is the world-wide system of rail- 
ways, which has its largest and completest development in the 
United States. The latest and most reliable report on this sub- 
ject states that there are in this country 178,708 miles of rail- 
road, which comprises almost, if not quite, one half the total 
railway mileage of the world. It must be conceded that the 
railway is the most important industrial factor of modern civili- 
zation. It has been the means of greatly enlarging the scope of 
all other industries, and has developed them to an extent un- 
known, and, in fact, impossible before its advent, and in so 
doing has enormously enlarged the volume of the business of the 
world, which, in turn, is continually causing an increase and 
extension of the railway itself. In addition to this, the facilities 
and conveniences of travel have been greatly increased, so that 
journeys which were once performed slowly, tediously, and with 
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great difficulty, or which were even impossible of accomplish- 
ment, have now become safe, easy, and expeditious, and can be 
performed at the marvelously cheap average rate of about two 
cents per mile per passenger. Perishable commodities are 
carried swiftly from one end of the continent to the other, thus 
insuring for them a wider and more stable market and thereby 
making their production more profitable. At the same time, 
buiky and heavy articles of trade and commerce are furnished 
transportation at an average rate of about one cent per mile per 
ton, thus making it possible to carry such objects vast distances 
and yet sell them at a fair profit. All this service rendered to 
society, commerce, and civilization results annually, however, in 
the maiming and killing of great numbers of those who are 
employed in carrying on this great, important, and necessary 
industry. 

It is not the purpose of this article to charge the administra- 
tion of our railway systems with being reckless of human life in 
carrying on their business, but only to show what great sacrifice 
of human life is required in conducting this great industry 
which is so essential to the welfare and progress of society, 
business, and civilization. For it must be evident to all that, 
from its very nature, railroading must be a very dangerous 
occupation. The rapid movement of trains, made necessary by 
the demands of trade and travel, make numerous accidents 
inevitable and unavoidable. The passing of employees from car 
to car in discharge of their duties while trains are in rapid 
motion, especially the running over the tops of moving freight 
cars at all hours of the day and night, and in all kinds of 
weather, when, as often occurs, the roofs are wet and slippery 
with rain, snow, or sleet, cannot but result in numerous 
accidents and deaths, so that it has been said, under such cir- 
cumstances, brakemen, in discharge of their duties, often ‘‘drop 
from the cars like flies,’’ and each drop means a human being 
smashed into a bloody pulp or at least maimed or crippled for 
life. In addition to this, the daily colliding and ditching of 
trains, the accidents befalling employees in freight-yards—the 
average freight-yard being more dangerous to the lives and 
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limbs of its operatives than is the average powder mill—add 
continually to the number of the victims of this great industry, 
so that those killed are annually numbered by thousands, and 
those crippled and maimed by tens of thousands, thus making 
the railroad business take rank as the most dangerous and 
destructive of all the industries, a statement that the following 
statistics fully corroborate. These statistics are taken from the 
reports sent out by the United States Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, and must be accepted as reliable and trustworthy. 
We have not been able to obtain a fall set of these reports, but 
those at hand at this writing fully confirm the statements made 
above, and also show a steady and startling increase annually in 
the number of the victims of this industry. According to the 
report for the year ending June 1, 1889, the number of railway 
employees killed amounted to 1,972, and the injured to 20,028 ; 
in 1890 the killed aggregated 2,450, injured, 22,396; in 1892, 
killed, 2,554, injured, 28,267; in 1893, killed, 2,727, injured, 
31,729. If the rate of annual increase in the number of the 
victims of this industry has continued at the same ratio up to 
June 1 of the current year, the number of killed would, in round 
numbers, amount to at least 3,000, while those injured would 
not fall short of 35,000. As the United States has about one 
half the railway mileage of the world it is but fair to conclude 
that the casualties caused by the combined railway systems of 
the world would result in doubling the above statistics, so that 
the nulnber of railway employees killed throughout the world 
during the last year would aggregate 6,000, and those injured 
70,000. Viewed from this standpoint—the standpoint of bloody 
facts—the great railway systems of the world loom up like a 
relentless, pitiless Juggernaut, which annually crushes under its 
merciless wheels increasing thousands of its faithful servants, 
and cruelly mangles, maims, or injures tens of thousands more. 
These constantly increasing hosts of seemingly necessary victims 
of this greatest of modern industries may most justly be styled 
‘martyrs of industry,’”’ since the death or injuries befalling 
them in discharge of their duties is a necessary result of their 
devotion to, and their labors for, the promotion of the industrial 
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interests of modern civilization and for the welfare of society. 
Next to the railway in destructiveness to those who are 
employed in serving and promoting its interests stands the com- 
mercial system of the world as carried on on the high seas. 
The work of the railway employee is prosaic to a degree, while 
that of the sailor has always been surrounded with a sort of 
poetic glamor. Many are the references in poetry to the 
“stately ships,’’ “‘the white-winged birds of commerce,’ ‘‘ the 
warlike fleets,’”’ and the ‘‘jolly tars,’? who sail o’er the ‘‘ dark 
and deep blue ocean’’ ; but the hard realities of the sailor’s life 
and lot are equalled by few found in any other industry and 
surpassed by none, and the dangers to which they are exposed 
are neither few nor small. No statistics are to had showing the 
annual loss of life or the injuries incurred by those engaged in 
the various forms of seafaring occupations, but the annual 
aggregate in these respects must be very great, but will never 
be fally known until ‘“‘the sea gives up its dead.”” Every year 
there come numerous reports of vessels wrecked by storms, 
crushed by icebergs and ice-floes, burned by fire, dashed on 
rocks and reefs, their crews swallowed up by the pitiless waves 
of the treacherous main, with only here and there a survivor to 
tell the awful tale of the havoc wrought by wind and wave. 
Then, too, the hardships and exposures to which the seafaring 
class of toilers are necessarily exposed tend to greatly shorten 
the lives of those who escape a watery grave. Hence it happens 
that thousands of those “‘ that go down to the sea in ships and 
do business in great waters’’ are annually sacrificed in the 
interest of the world’s commerce, and these unnumbered hosts 
of sacrificed seafarers are justly entitled to be ranked as indus- 
trial martyrs, since they lost their lives because of their devoted 
service to one of the world’s great and necessary industries. 
Then, too, many products that mankind need and must have 
in order to satisfy their wants, promote their progress, and 
increase their stores of wealth, are buried deeply in the bowels 
of the earth. Men must have coal to warm their houses, cook 
their food, furnish power to run their mannufactories, their 
engines, and locomotives ; they must have iron to use in making 
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implements of labor, and with which they may construct the 
numberless kinds of labor-saving machines, build their railways, 
and for use in multitudes of ways. They must have gold and 
silver to coin into money, fashion into ornaments, use in the arts, 
and adorn their persons and their homes. They need also 
copper, nickel, tin, cinnabar, lead, and other minerals, for 
various and necessary uses. To obtain these useful and precious 
substances shafts must be sunk and tunnels must be driven 
hundreds and even thousands of feet into the depths of the 
earth, where men must work literally in the darkness and 
shadow of death, being exposed to imminent danger of being 
crushed by falling rocks, suffocated by the deadly fire-damp, 
buried alive by collapsing shafts or falling walls, mangled by 
frightful explosions, burned by subterranean fires, or dashed to 
death by the breakage of machinery while descending to, or 
ascending from, their grimy, gloomy places of toil. Because of 
these and various other destructive agencies in mining opera- 
tions, these industries annually result in the slaughter of 
hecatombs of victims, so that every year multitudes of miners 
become martyrs to the dangerous occupation by which they 
support themselves and their families and serve society and 
civilization. 

In recent years manufactories have greatly multiplied through- 
out the civilized world, giving employment in their various de- 
partments to millions of laborers. Their products have marvel- 
ously enriched the world, and have also greatly increased the 
comforts and laxuries enjoyed by the individual, while at the 
same time greatly promoting the well-being of society at large. 
Yet these great promoters and producers of wealth, and of in- 
numerable products that minister to the welfare of mankind, are 
not infrequently fell destroyers of their operatives. In them at 
times the most careful laborers are caught unawares in whirling 
wheels, crushed in the jaws of ponderous, merciless machines, 
burned by molten metals, plunged in scalding vats, slowly 
poisoned by miasmatic fumes, and thus are hurried to an un- 
timely death, or receive injuries in ways too numerous to men- 
tion, so that al] these great manufactories are continually, from 
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dire necessity of circumstances and environment, sending to mar- 
tyrdom some of their best and most faithful servants. 

While these great industries referred to are continually mak- 
ing sad havoc among their employees, their victims amounting 
annually to many thousands in the aggregate, nearly all the 
other industries result in more or less sacrifice of life in carrying 
on their operations. How many public and private buildings 
have been baptized with the blood of some of the workmen who 
have gone to their death in the performance of duties made 
necessary in their construction. In the manufacture and use of 
powder and other explosives, how many operatives are hurled to 
a sudden and frightful death, by which they are mangled beyond 
all recognition, or even blown toatoms. Even the peaceful pur- 
suit of agriculture, one of the safest of occupations, sends each 
year not a few of its sturdy toilers to join the goodly fellowship 
of those whose lives are sacrificed in carrying on the industrial 
systems of the world. 

While by far the greater part of the casualties which befall 
those engaged in industrial operations seem to be the necessary 
result of causes and dangers inseparable from, and inherent in, 
such industries, still it must be admitted that many industrial 
toilers are brought to untimely graves, or prematurely broken in 
health, as a result of reckless carelessness, selfish greed, or out- 
right inhumanity on the part of their employers. Not infre- 
quently accounts appear in the daily press of manufactories 
being burned, many of whose operatives perished in the flames 
because the buildings were not provided with proper facilities of 
egress by means of fire escapes, the negligence or criminal care- 
lessness of the employer in this respect resulting in making a 
holocaust of his employees. Investigations made during the 
past few years in reference to the condition of workers in what 
are called the ‘“‘sweat-shops’”’ in our great cities show, on the 
part of employers in these industrial dens, the most inhuman 
disregard of the health, comfort, and even life of their employees. 
In one of these dens where the roof was like a sieve, exposing 
the workmen to rain and storm, the employer, on being asked 
why he did not repair the roof, churlishly replied, ‘‘ Because 
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men are cheaper than shingles.’’ In another, where a large num- 
ber of women and girls were engaged in sewing on machines, 
the employer, on being interrogated as to why he did not have 
the machines run by steam-power brutally replied, ‘‘Legs are 
cheaper than steam.”’ 

Such inhuman disregard of the well-being of employees on the 
part of employers cannot be too severely censured. The lot 
of the average workingman under the present industrial régime 
is hard enough at the best and all too dangerous, as the great 
annual sacrifice of life entailed in carrying on our industriai 
operations, as set forth in this article, fully shows. Human life 
is too precious and valuable a thing to be carelessly or recklessly 
exposed to unnecessary danger either in the industrial processes 
in which the worker is engaged or in the environments in which 
the work is being done. In all departments of industry the 
greatest possible care should be taken to protect the lives, con- 
serve the strength, and promote the welfare of the great army of 
toilers—the invaluable servants of our civilization—who are 
busy day and night in performing humble or heroic deeds of 
service in the interests of a too often forgetful and thankless 
public, and of greedy and selfish masters. If the interest and 
humanity of their employers do not secure for them the necessary 
protection, then it should be obtained by legislative enactment 
and governmental inspection. While the utmost care that can 
be exercised will not wholly eliminate the danger of accident and 
death from many of these occupations, still by the exercise of 
greater care and caution on the part of both employers and em- 
ployees, such dangers might be greatly lessened, and thus with 
decreasing danger there would doubtless come a corresponding 
decrease in the number of the ‘‘ martyrs of industry’’—a con- 
summation most devoutly to be wished. 

E. D. MoCREary. 





MORALS AND POLITICS* 


BY HIS EMINENCE CARDINAL GIBBONS. 


HERE is a saying long familiar, ‘‘ Everything in its place.’’ 
And great Solomon records that ‘‘all things have their 
seasons and in their times all things pass under heaven.’”’ No 
fault can be found with such a general statement, and I am of 
the opinion that order, tranquillity, peace, and prosperity 
depend on the faithful observance of the rule. Let questions be 
discussed on their relative merits without the introduction of 
irrelevant matter. Much misunderstanding and evil result from 
disregard or infringement of the wise enactment. 

But there is one question that must exert universal sway—one 
branch of human effort that necessarily enters into the con- 
sideration of every question and is connected with every avenue 
of human endeavor; and that is morality. Ralph Waldo 
Emerson declares that ‘‘The moral sentiment alone is omnipo- 
tent.’”” The ethical code must prevail everywhere. The sense 
of morality must permeate all strata of society and be wedded 
to all phases of its activities. There can be no aspect of man’s 
life that should be viewed independently of that standpoint. 
Whatever question man considers, whatever act he contemplates 
performing, in whatever direction he bends his energies, moral 
ideas find both place and occasion for the application of its 
essential principles. For, in the words of John Locke, ‘‘ Morality 
influences men’s lives and gives a bias to all their actions.” 

THE SCIENCE OF HUMAN DUTY. 


Morality or morals is the science of human duty, and em- 
braces the entire series of human acts, public as well as private. 
Man has not been made the creature of his own caprices—not 
the machine of mere sentiment—nor the animal of pleasure and 
instinct. He has come into the world that he might secure the 
Creator’s purpose and obey the laws of his existence. He doea 
“*“ Irving Press ” Paper. 
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not come from himself; he has not made himself. He depends 
for what he is on the Will and Power which made him. No 
abstraction is possible of man as man from man as a moral 
being. He is endowed with free-will and intelligence and 
rational nature and he is under the permanent obligation of 
rendering his life conformable to the God-imposed laws of his 
being. Within his breast he bears implanted the instinct of 
right and wrong, the knowledge of good and evil. The law has 
been stamped upon him in indelible characters. The internal 
conscience is his approved guide and his thoughts within him 
‘‘ either accuse him or else defend him.’’ From all this arises 
his fandamental motive of action—which is, not what he may, 
nor what he can, but what he ought. He is always under the 
rule of this law, this Will of the Most High. He cannot 
escape. As long as he acts with intelligence and free-will, as 
long as his faculties are in normal condition, he is bound to see 
that he violates not the eternal decrees, that his conduct is in 
accord with the principles of truth and justice. God, himself, 
his fellowmen form three heads of duties, and the perfection of 
human life consists in the exact performance of what they imply 
and command. No man is completely ignorant of these things, 
and even the untutored savage, though not so distinctly and 
clearly as the civilized and enlightened, yet truly possesses the 
knowledge of subjection and due submission to the Higher 
Power whose will and designs he feels bound to fulfil as best he 
knows and can. All our deliberate acts, then, must rest upon the 
basis of morality, which teaches that those in opposition to our 
rational nature must be avoided because they are evil, and those 
in agreement with our rational nature must be accomplished 
because they are good. . 
POLITICS AND SOCIAL LIFE. 

But what, if any, connection have these truths with politics? 
Do not politics form a domain entirely independent? Is not the 
field wherein they play one from which morals had best be | 
absent? It is precisely the absence or disregard of them that 
accounts for the corruption and evils of which honest minds and 
true statesmen and sincere politicians so loudly complain as 
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existing in the workings of practical politics. Politics should 
claim no exemption from morality’s searching gaze and in- 
exorable dictates. Politics or the science of civil government 
has relation to the social life of men, and its object is to secure 
for the aggregate of individuals and families banded together for 
mutual happiness, benefit, and protection their inalienable rights 
and privileges. The hands in which the power of governing is 
placed are to be raised in benediction and love, and the exercise 
of this power must tend directly and immediately to the welfare 
of the commonwealth. The union of human beings in munic- 
ipalities and states and countries arises from a divine ordinance 
and from the needs and requirements of our nature, which is 
social. The individual, however, does not lose his autonomy 
when he becomes a factor in the social fabric, as was the case in 
the Roman Empire, and the pursuit of life, liberty, and happi- 
ness is none the less his, though he be disposed to relinquish 
something that the whole of which he is an integral part might 
gain. Yet we cannot but regard the state as a unit, or every 
community as an individual, in which are inherent the ineradi- 
cable instincts of self-preservation and rights similar to or 
identical with those possessed by each and every man. Our 
conduct toward states and communities therefore must be 
characterized by all the elements, features, and qualities 
demanded when we treat with one another. As we are obliged 
to remember that our neighbor is a child of the Begetting Spirit 
with the same endowments as ourselves, as we must do to him as 
we would be done by, so politicians must remember the personi- 
fied character of the state or community, and be careful to be 
guided toward it by strict principles of morality. We must 
apply the teachings of ethics to practical life, and politics form a 
branch of practical life. 
THE POLITICIAN AND THE PEOPLE. 

I speak of all politicians—whether they be so in the rigorous 
and noble acceptation of the term which implies statesmen of 
the Gladstonian type, or actual ‘rulers of the people in official 
position, or in the less favorable sense of those who fun what 
are called the political machines. They all more or less influ- 
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ence or take part in the management of public affairs of 
government. Their interference gives direction to our civil 
destinies. Their power works weal or woe to our social exist- 
ence. And both because they are private individuals and 
public functionaries, and because we are their fellowmen and 
component parts of the body politic, they have strict and 
imperative moral duties toward us, which they cannot well 
afford to pass over or neglect. Just here I would quote as 
briefly summarizing and beautifully appropriate the wise words 
of the pagan Epictetus (Book III., Chap. VI., ‘On Statecraft ’’): 
‘“‘If thou wouldst have a household well established, then 
follow the example of the Spartan Lycurgus. For even as he 
did not fence the city with walls, but fortified the inhabitants 
with virtue, and so preserved the city free forever, thus do thou 
not surround thyself with a great court and set up lofty towers, but 
confirm the dwellers in the house with good-will, and faith and 
friendliness, and no harmful thing shall enter; no not if the 
whole army of evil were arrayed against it.’”’ And it was 
Montesquieu, I believe, who still more succinctly expressed the 
same ideas when he wrote that republics are preserved by 
virtue and monarchies by honor. Politics and politicians should 
be governed by a public conscience rich in maxims of morality, 
in rules of justice and equity, in sentiments of honor and 
dignity. Honesty, veracity, justice—behold the triple alliance, 
the primary dictates of morality, to which they must swear 
eternal loyalty. Let politicians then be honorable men, truth- 
ful men, just men. 
HONESTY THE BEST POLITIOS. 

Honesty is the best policy and the best politics. It is identi- 
cal with honor and means uprightness of conduct. It is a quality 
that is indispensable in every sort of transaction. No man who 
would win the respect and confidence of others, and who would 
wish to attain permanent and solid success in his undertakings, 
can neglect or despise it. It is the foundation of true business 
as well as of noble character. Let it become known (and it will 
sooner or later if dishonorable and dishonest means are resorted 
to) that certain firms, certain men, are tricky, mean, unprin- 
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cipled ; that they are disposed to take undue advantage of 
clients and customers, that conviction sounds the first note in the 
downfall. Some temporary success may follow underhand 
methods. But such only makes the final, inevitable crash the 
more fearful. The best interests of trade, the solidity of mutual 
intercourse, demand that everything be done over and above 
board. 

Political tricksters are an abomination. And it is because of 
political meanness, political dishonesty, that good and loyal, 
true and honorable men complain so loudly of political corrup- 
tion. To the politician are intrusted sacred interests of the peo- 
ple. We follow, we cannot do otherwise than follow, the lead of 
our public men. They are commissioned to direct publie affairs 
of government for our good. We give them confidence; we rely 
on their judgment and superior experience. We contribute 
funds for the carrying on of those projects that are to result, as 
we trust, in conditions favorable to our peace and tranquillity, 
happiness and prosperity as a people. Have we not a right 
then to expect our leaders to be men of probity and to be honest 
in their dealings with us? Deception, fraud, subterfuges, are a 
betrayal of the public trust. Cheating, chicanery, defeat the 
popular will. Baseness and all questionable measures or un- 
seemly devices are subversive of public order. Every action 
that is not sanctioned by the principle of honor tends to make 
politics a mere machine which has come to work untold evil in 
our political institutions and to give to our public affairs a 
direction by no means apt to secure for us the blessings of life, 
liberty, and pursuit of happiness. 

POLITICAL ORGANIZATION A NECESSITY. 

Political organization is a necessity. Every man recognizes 
that banding together is a legitimate factor in the prosecution of 
aims and purposes. ‘‘In union there is strength.’’ But then 
the operations of that organization are not exempt from the 
spirit and qualities which which must govern men individually— 
the spirit of honor, honesty, fair play. How worthy of com- 
mendation and universal practice, ‘‘I had rather be right than 
be president.’’ 
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Honorable men are also truthfal men. They will not adopt 
what Talleyrand has been credited with saying, ‘‘Speech was in- 
vented to conceal thought.’”? Words should be expressive of in- 
ward ideas. Intercourse with one another is founded on the 
assurance that a man’s word says what he means. A man’s. 
word should be as good as his bond. If the bond is known to 
be worthless, financial transactions lose a support and enter- 
prises fail. If a man’s word cannot be relied upon, if a suspicion 
be true of some lying and deceit hid in that word, the man of 
whom such is noised abroad loses caste and loses companions. 
and friends. How should the politician whose word because in- 
sincere and untruthful cannot pass muster hope either to be 
successful in his management of affairs of state or municipality, 
or to be instrumental in bettering the condition of his fellow- 
citizens? There should be no room to suspect him of hypocrisy 
or double-dealing. Let him speak the truth. Let him not give 
groundless assurances. Let him not delude his constituents or 
leave them under false impressions. "When he speaks, let it be 
after mature deliberation. When he promises, let it be only 
after he has seen hopes of realization. Then some stability will 
be given to intercourse with our public men, some reliance will 
be placed on their utterances, to the manifest purification of our 
political methods, the prosperity of our institutions, and glory 
of our political parties. Otherwise politics will be worse than a 
game of chance, they will continue to be a mere ‘‘jingoism’’— 
productive of disastrous confusion. 

THE POLITICIAN MUST BE JUST. 

I have not much to add in reference to justice, which is really 
closely consequent upon honor and truth. Justice renders to 
every man his due. Now the man who is honorable and true 
will do that. The politician must be just to all classes, He is 
among the leaders of the people and must look to the interests of 
all the people—neglecting none, favoring none above others. His - 
standard should be not what might bring in more votes, or a 
larger popularity, not particularly what will benefit his own 
party, but what the rights of every section and of every class de- 
mand. He must be just to the state. In his distribution of 
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patronage the good of the commonwealth must be his guiding 
star. Public office is a public trust, finds here very pertinent 
application. Business principles—should they not be followed in 
affairs of state 1—require that the most competent should be in- 
trusted with the offices and duties given to those who will fulfil 
them to the gain of the employed. The state or city is the em- 
ployer. 

He must be just and exact in the use of public moneys—the 
people’s money, which is given from patriotic motives, for the 
expenses of the government. Taxes should not be levied over 
and above what may be reasonably necessary for public purposes, 
for the just debts of the community, and for providing for the 
adornment and cleanliness, improvements and repairs of public 
works—all of which have for object that men may live and 
decently live together. 

When collected the funds should be jealously guarded and 
economically expended. Extravagance should be avoided and 
above all no effort made to divert those moneys into private 
channels. The politician is only the trustee, the money is the 
people’s. And account should be rendered to them of the same. 
This is nothing more than strict justice demands from individuals 
with one another, and it has not less strong application in refer- 
ence to the body politic. 

The essential principles of morality therefore come into play 
in the political arena and pure politics must be informed and 
permeated with them. The politician of every stamp and 
degree, as well as the merchant, the mechanic, the capitalist, the 
laborer, is a moral being and must abide by and practice the 
precepts of the moral code. To him as well as to them was 
given the Decalogue. 

J. CARDINAL GIBBONS. 





THE PERIODICITY OF COMMERCIAL CRISES AS EXEM- 
PLIFIED IN THE UNITED STATES. 


BY E. V. GRABILL. 


(= FIDENCE has come to be the foundation of the commerce 
of the civilized world. As civilization has advanced, com- 
merce has raised itself from a state of mutual distrust and barter 
trade to one of widespread credit. ‘‘In 1893, aside from the 
retail trade, more than ninety-five per cent, perhaps as high as 
ninety-eight per cent, of the actual business of the country in- 
volving the transfer of products, was done on credit.’”’?* Notice 
that this statement excludes the ‘‘small ticks’’ at the corner 
grocery—in fact, all retail trade; and that it would also shut 
out the wind sales of the stock and grain markets, for it in- 
cludes only such trade as involves the transfer of commodities. 
So highly systematized have become the obtaining and register- 
ing of mercantile credits in the United States, where the plan 
has attained its fullest development, that only fifty years have 
elapsed since credits were extended on a most primitive basis. 
One might indulge in much argument as to the advantages 
and disadvantages of such a system of credit, but only a glance 
at the commerce of fifty years ago in comparison with the com- 
merce of to-day is needed to prove the utility of the system. 
And yet such a system has its decided faults. The advanced 
stage it has reached has been attained by a road marked with 
the evidences of numerous disasters. For the basis of the whole 
system, upon which it rests with no further support, is confi- 
dence. Take away confidence and it is an historical fact that 
the whole superstructure of our commercial and industrial pros- 
perity falls in ruins. It needs no demonstration to prove that 
there are many ways of assailing confidence. That statement is 
grounded upon psychological axioms. However, the ideal state 


* Albert H. Stevens, in The Forum. 
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to be reached in such a system of credit will be that state when 
all possible methods of destroying confidence shall have been 
made impossible. Then the superstructure will be absolutely 
safe. 

But such a state cannot be reached as long as the mass of 
people are uneducated and politics are in their hands. It will 
be reached when men attain to that degree of intelligence where 
they understand exactly what to do in the event of an approach- 
ing storm—nay, more: when they thoroughly understand what 
to do in their every-day business, and learn not to be deceived 
into thinking a particle of gold dust a whole mine, or an inch 
worm an anaconda. For our commercial crises can all be traced, 
first to the gullibility of unintelligent speculators, and, second, 
to the insane panic spirit that takes alarm at a shadow. But we 
can be hopeful. We may not, for years to come, be able to ren- 
der ourselves free from the possibility of a panic, but we may 
keep approaching that condition by noting and ridding our- 
selves of the causes that shatter confidence. 

There has been advanced by some noted economic writers of 
the present century a theory of an inevitable circle through 
which commerce must pass once in about twenty years—a circle, 
in the words of Lord Overstone, of ‘‘ quiescence, improvement, 
growing confidence, prosperity, excitement, overtrading, con- 
vulsion, pressure, stagnation, distress—and then again quies- 
cence.’? This sounds mathematical and unalterable enough, and 
appeals immediately to our love of system ag true. It is based, 
evidently, upon an apparently invariable tendency of men to 
lose their heads in the event of prosperity. Lord Overstone 
wrote about 1850. Must we, in America, still look forward to 
this regular recurrence of commercial panics and industrial dis- 
tress, or will a study of our former panics show that the Yankee 
has learned from the past, and that Lord Overstone’s theory 
must find an exception in his case? 

The United States is in such close commercial connection with 
other countries, particularly those of Europe, that commercial 
distress in them invariably affects us here. But her relations 
have greatly changed during the last fifty years. Formerly we 
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had to rely on foreign capital to develop our resources. We 
still do so, but in a much smaller degree. Hence a crash, say, 
in England, could not now affect this country as formerly. And 
one other thing: there are very few American investors who 
have money invested abroad, as English investors have. For 
this reason, too, a crash in foreign securities affects us but little. 
Our dependence upon the foreign commercial status arises from 
our foreign commercial exchanges. Those relations from which 
we would realize extended trouble in case of a panic abroad, are 
the relations of our currency to foreign currency. 

Bat, all foreign relations aside, Overstone’s theory should be 
applicable in a country which has no connection with other na- 
tions, but has merely independent industries. Are we, in 
America, then, liable to be victims of a panic all our own once 
in a period of years? 

There have been nine panic periods in the United States 
within the present century and, with the exception of two, about 
nine or ten years apart. These periods have consisted of from 
three to five years of commercial activity, succeeded by several 


years of depression. Those classed as panics proper are assigned 
to the years ’18, ’37, ’57, ’64, ’73, ’84, and ’93. I quote from an 
article by Albert C. Stevens, of Bradstreet’s, a statement of the 
causes of the panics of these periods : 


First Period: 
1818—A result of the war; closing of the ports; specula- 
tion. 
1818—Unsound banking; heavy failures; factories idle ; 
heavy immigration to the West. 
Second Period: 
1826 and 1829—Unsound money ; wild banking; expan- 
sion of credit. 
Third Period: 
1887—Unwise banking methods, excessive speculation. 
Fourth Period: 
1848—Inflated values ; overtrading at home and abroad. 
Fifth Period: 
1857—Unsound financial methods ; wild-cat business en- 
terprises. 
Sixth Period: : 
1864—An outcome of the Civil War. 
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Seventh Period : 
1873—Excessive railroad building and overtrading follow- 
ing the war period. 
Eighth Period: 
1884—Inflated credits ; vicious banking. 
Ninth Period : 
1890—Mild disturbance, an echo of the Baring crisis in 
England. 
18983—Restriction of credits, liquidation in the stock mar- 
ket, bank failures, and the closing of industrial estab- 
lishments, following heavy gold exports and loss of 
confidencein ability to maintain a standard of value, 
together with an outlook for another change of tariff. 


Glancing over this list, we note three causes to which all these 
panics except the last can be wholly attributed—war, unsound 
finances, excessive speculation. The first of these we can safely 
leave out of consideration for the present. The second and 
third demand our attention. Just how far have the American 
people overcome their tendencies to unsound financial methods 
and speculation? Has their study of the past been of any ad- 
vantage to them? Let us, in a brief review of the first three of 
the great crises, those of 1837, 1857, and 1873, seek what ma- 
terial experience had given the people by 1893, and what use 
they made of it. 

The causes of the crises of 1837 were two: thoughtless, un- 
scrupulous banking and speculation, and the action of President 
Jackson in regard to the United States bank at Philadelphia. It 
was the latter cause that made the former possible; and yet, 
President Jackson might have persecuted the bank of Philadel- 
phia at will, and ruin would not have confronted the nation, 
had not the money-getting passion of man’s nature led specula- 
tors into the wildest of all wild, the most dishonest of all dis- 
honest schemes. 

The action of President Jackson in regard to the bank may be 
briefly stated: The president accused the United States bank 
at Philadelphia of flagrant mismanagement and corrupt practices 
in politics. After a long and very hotly waged political war, 
the president was victorious, refused a recbarter to the bank, 
and removed the government deposit to several state banks. 
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This action immediately flooded the country with paper currency, 
much of which was absolutely worthless, and much of worthless 
security or doubtful origin. Banks became as numerous as cross- 
roads stores, credit was easily obtained, loans enormous. 

Those were the times when the West was being rapidly de- 
veloped. The excess of credit hurried the improvements along 
at a breakneck speed ; the government received the paper money 
of the wild-cat banks in exchange for government lands. 

The state of affairs in Illinois will perhaps best illustrate the 
senseless frenzy which controlled even those who purported to 
be the counsellors of the people: The legislature passed meas- 
ures for the construction, on foreign loans, of a system of rail- 
roads and canals which would cover the state like a spider-web— 
and the population of the entire state at that time was only 
about equal to that of the city of Cleveland to-day. Nor did 
they only pass the bold measures, but the construction of the 
roadbeds actually commenced, and shovels were actually plied 
in the prospective canals. ‘‘ People and enterprise are all we 
need to develop our state,’’ they said, ‘“‘and enterprise will 
bring the people.’”’ And they called that stupendous folly 
which constructed railroads that there was no one to use, enter- 
prise. 

The passage of these measures—for which even Abraham Lin- 
coln voted—caused a marvelous speculation in real estate. The 
whole state of Illinois was, by different sellers, staked off into 
city lots. The land-looker was as numerous as the gravel- 
digger. So intoxicated was the public mind with confidence, so 
feverish with speculation, that phantom lots, that looked as well 
as any on the map, but were in reality staked out in water or on 
some other impossible location, were actually purchased—but 
for paper. It was a standing joke that there was no land left in 
Illinois for farming. 

The national commerce and the national industries could not 
long be maintained on such a basis. A large business firm in 
New Orleans failed. Suddenly, as by a dash of cold water, peo- 
ple were sobered. Banks attempted to call in their loans; but 
they had perceived their folly too late. Confidence became 
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deep distrust. Crash followed crash, one failure bringing on an- 
other. 

The financial failures were communicated to the industrial 
world : grass grew in the streets of many western towns, thorn 
bushes hid the monument mounds of western railroad folly, and 
thistles clambered over the ‘‘City Lots” signs. Idleness was 
the rule, work the exception. National commerce was, for over 
@ year, stagnant. 

The crisis of 1857 was similar to that of 1837, but more seri- 
ous in its effects, for the nation was then more developed. The 
immediate cause, that which led to wild speculation, was the dis- 
covery of gold in California. Again was credit overabundant 
and loans to be had for the asking. The senseless dealing in 
phantom real estate was repeated and stocks in unsurveyed and 
absolutely unnecessary railroads sold above par. The increased 
wealth had stimulated men to overdo all kinds of business. The 
panic was precipitated by the failure of the ‘tried-and-true ”’ 
Ohio Life and Trust Company of Cincinnati. Failure followed 
failure. Soon nearly all the banks in the country failed. ‘It 
seemed,’’ says a contemporary writer, ‘‘as though the rich had 
all become poor, and the poor beggars.”’ 

The ring of the hammer which drove the golden spike mark- 
ing the completion of the first transcontinental line of railroad 
in 1869, seemed to communicate an eagerness to spend and in- 
vest to all Americans. Capital stumbled into all sorts of western 
swamps which were, however, staked off and called cities and 
sold at fabulous prices. But the railroad corner of the stock 
market was the scene of the greatest folly. Roads were con- 
structed in enormous excess of any possible use that the popula- 
tion of the West, though growing rapidly, could make of them 
for years tocome. In the two and a half years following 1871, 
over twenty thousand miles of railroad were built in the United 
States at a cost of over one thousand millions of dollars! 

Blind speculation again groped into pitfalls; prices were once 
more fabulous, and again the crash came. This time a Phila- 
delphia banking house was the domino to start the line. The 
panic was alarmingly sudden and appalling in its effects. Soon 
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again idleness populated the manufactories, and hunger the 
market places. Stagnation and ruin were everywhere. Fully 
six years were required for the nation’s recovery of equilibrium. 

These were severe lessons of experience. And how much use 
did Americans make of their knowledge so gained, when the 
ten years’ period again approached? Were the causes of the 
panic of 1893 but repetitions of those of former crises? Let us 
examine. 

The year 1890 was the most prosperous the United States has 
ever experienced, owing to the extension of the industries. Nor 
was there anything of the character of the soap-bubble about the 
prosperity. It was solid and stable, and would have continued 
but for a combination of circumstances. 

Our great West had now become developed to a large extent, 
and English investments were seeking new fields. Many were 
withdrawn, and some placed in Argentine securities, and some 
into Australian, and elsewhere. Then, in 1890 the great house 
of Baring fell, owing to losses in Argentine securities, and a 
panic was precipitated in England. We felt the shock here. 
Our gold began to go abroad because foreign investors, alarmed 
in Argentine, commenced to sell out. Then came the prelimi- 
naries of the year of 1892. I quote from one writing at the 
time.* 

Within twelve months Wall Street and its inner core, the stock 
market, have been agitated by a series of events. First, in the spring 
of 1892, came excessive floods and crop damage to wheat and cotton, 
greatly reducing their area and condition; then in July and August 
the Homestead and Buffalo strikes and riots; then the specter of 
cholera stalked across the scene; next came the campaign, which 
usually checks business ; then the result of the election, which meant a 
reversal of the tariff policy of the government. Then came the figures 
of an adverse balance of trade, due chiefly to Europe’s poverty and our 
own prosperity ; then the scandalous collapse of the Whisky Trust ; 
the confession of insolvency, through reckless management, of the 
Reading Railway, within two months after the issuance of a favorable 
balance sheet, and the almost criminal declaration of dividends on 
three classes of income bonds, payable only if earned ; then the exhibi- 


tion of irresolution in the treasury department, corrected a few days 
after only by the president himself; and finally the bursting of the 


*C. D. Gibson, in The Forum. 
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disgraceful speculative Cordage Company bubble, and several failures, 
but only among brokers identified with audacious speculation. 

Such were the preliminaries: the gold exportations, owing to 
the fright of English investors, kept increasing. And the 
people saw a panic coming, and, profiting, as they thought, by 
former experiences, they hoarded their money. The banks 
soon had nothing to pay depositors, for most of their money was 
invested. So they began to call in their loans. Then the 
failures began. In the summer of 1893, 585 banks and banking 
institutions closed their doors; about one fourth of these were 
perfectly solvent, and resumed when public confidence was 
restored. 

Evidently the panic of 1893 is an exception to the theory of 
periodicity ; it was not brought on by overtrading and too much 
credit, but the people’s lack of confidence. There was specula- 
tion, but it was of a very different sort from that we met in 
1837, 1857, 1873.- It has not that character of wholesale foolish- 
ness. Where is this speculation we here meet? It is confined 
to a comparatively few—to a group of stock-brokers on’Change. 
For the reckless and daring conspiracy of a group of specula- 
tors, who combined to work up to fictitious heights the shares in 
certain industrial corporations of whose real value the public 
knew nothing except from hearsay, by the aid of excessive 
dividends, declared either from mild imprudence or gross dis- 
honesty, and by acts of ‘‘cross-orders’’ and manipulations in all 
its most glaring and obnoxious forms—for this the national con- 
fidence had to suffer. Such was the speculation. 

And what of the other causes that we found elsewhere? How 
far is our financial status to blame for the crisis? It is difficult 
to state, in the face of radically conflicting authorities, just how 
far the silver purchase clause of the Sherman Act was to blame 
for the loss of confidence in 1893. It was somewhat, at least, 
and in this way: Foreign investors saw the instability of our 
gold reserve and the growing power of silver. Owing to this, 
and to the other causes, they feared for their securities, and 
“‘dumped”’ their stock, as the phrase is. This caused a heavy 
gold exportation which brought on the final scare. 
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To what conclusions, then, are we drawn? Is there any less 
likelihood of periodical panics in the future than in the past? Is 
America to be an exception to the law while such an old country, 
with such stable finances, as England, still seems to be subject to 
it? It is far from the province of the writer to answer abso- 
lutely, yes or no. He can but present these facts for your con- © 
sideration. ~ 

Unless there be an unprecedented combination of natural 
causes, those which will be causes in the event of a future panic 
will be either war, some rampant speculation, or unsound 
finances, or all three, or any two. The first we could not help, 
if it came, as it is not likely to. The solution of our problem, 
then, depends upon the answer to this query: Are there any 
grounds for believing that, in the future, there will not be at 
some time, when business is brisk, and confidence plentiful, an 
amount of foolhardy speculation sufficient to break down confi- 
dence and precipitate a panic? And is there any ground for 
believing that there will not the same trouble arise with regard 
to our financial status, as has heretofore? If these two causes 
can be answered affirmatively, then we may look forward, with- 
out fearing another panic. 

Here are some considerations that may determine the answers: 
Our domestic resources are fast being developed ; even when 
they are developed, American capital will have all it can do at 
home. At home there is a constant decrease of possible foolish 
speculation, because there is a constant decrease of opportunity 
for speculation. Coupling this with the fact that American 
capital is not invested abroad, and is not likely to be, on account 
of the abundant use for it at home, we reach the conclusion that 
the possibility of panics arising from wild speculation is growing 
less—at least, as far as speculation in improvement schemes is 
concerned. 

And here the question arises, Was not the panic of 1893 a 
consequence of the heightened prosperity of 1890, as per the 
theory? The general opinion is that it was not—the causes I 
have given show that. But an investigation might with profit 
be made to discover whether the prosperity of 1890 could have 
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been maintained, had there been none of those other causes and 
circumstances. Authorities differ widely in their answering of 
this question, and the principle involved is the bone of conten- 
tion between the two great political parties of the day. 

Turning to the second question, we enter the financial field, 
already trodden by many antagonists, between whom the battle 
is still raging. 

In the opinion of President Cleveland and many prominent 
economists, the finances of this country will not be sound until 
the greenbacks and treasury notes go out of circulation. 

Bimetallism can affect the financial status of this country in 
only one way: through fear abroad that a double standard will 
be adopted here. It is not at all likely that this country will 
ever adopt the double standard until an international agreement 
can be reached. But, with our ever-changing political status, it 
is altogether possible that a fear may arise abroad, or even at 
home (as it did in 1893), that bimetallism will be adopted, and a 
‘flurry in Americans’’ would result. 

The general intelligence of the people in matters of economics 
is continually increasing. This is partly evidenced by the queer 
form the panic of 1893 assumed—people hoarded their money. 
Solvent banks failed. There was not any general wild-cat 
speculation, but the other extreme, too great fear of investing, 
lack of confidence. 

Nor will the fraudulent speculators of the stock market be 
forever allowed to pursue, untrammeled, their course of wreck- 
age. The people will not always endure such work. Legisla- 
tion at present is impossible, on account of the grip these 
adventurers have on politics, as, for instance, the Southern 
Pacific in California. But the time will come, and the sooner 
the better, when such forcing of stock up in price, by lying and 
intrigue, and then selling out under these false pretenses, will 
be made ahigh crime. And with such a thing accomplished, 
and our currency on the sound basis that we can confidently 
look forward to (for the nation has suffered long enough from 
this evil, and knows it), what can precipitate a panic? 

E. V. GRABILL. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE—BY A BACHELOR. 


BY C. W. WILEY, ESQ. 


HE question of woman suffrage is one to be approached 
with circumspection and handled with considerable sa- 
gacity. Itis a trite subject for a magazine article, and to write 
upon it infers some presumption and much recklessness of con- 
sequences on the part of the writer. Although much discussed 
and a subject that has involved much ink and paper, still it is a 
live question that must be disposed of. It is with reluctance 
that I venture to submit, in public print, my views on this topic. 
I know it involves hardihood upon my part and some audacity. 
I have perused various articles, pro and con, upon this problem, 
with considerable interest. I have listened to many addresses, 
both by advocates and denunciators of this suffrage questicn. 
But in all that I have heard and read there has been but little 
said or written that seems to me entirely satisfactory. 

In the first place, nearly all such discussion (if it can be dig- 
nified by such term) seems to have been more or less intemperate 
and prejudiced. From the violent harangue of an exceedingly 
inflammable young lady to the sage ponderosity of the venerable 
bishop, prejudice and passion seem to have marred and warped 
the views of all. Why cannot a dispassionate discussion of this 
question be had on its merits, based on calm reasoning and 
thoughtfulness? Violent denunciation is uncalled for on either 
side. It is a question that merits a full, candid, and impartial 
discussion by intelligent men and women. There should be no 
haste, no harsh words, no passionate appeals, no attempt to 
storm intrenchments of prejudice and ill-will. No meritorious 
cause was ever lost by cool, dispassionate argument. Great in- 
terests are involved of momentous consequences. There is no 
need of hurry in the matter ; no need of boiling over with indig- 
nation. The side that is in the right must in the end prevail. 
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There is no suffering at present by reason of existing condi- 
tions. Conditions are better now than they have ever been be- 
fore. There is no crying injustice being perpetrated that calls 
for immediate alleviation. 

I have no patience with the professional agitators on the ques- 
tion that are claiming that cruel injustice is being endured by 

-non-voting women. Nor with their bigoted adversaries who are 

proudly boasting that the superior mental and physical qualities 
of men do and should domineer over the inferior qualities of 
women by the uncivilized maxim of ‘‘might makes right.”? I 
have still less use for the arguments of those who base the right 
of men to govern on the crude, barbaric customs, laws, and 
religion of the ancient Israelites, as set forth in the Bible and 
New Testament. The queerest thing, to an outsider, about the 
whole matter, is to see the church, of which woman is the life 
and chief support, arrayed most strongly against her enfran- 
chisement. The doctrines of St. Paul, of course, are the chief 
weapons of the church in opposing woman suffrage. To me, 
they are utterly worthless, either as authority or agreement. 
They but picture forth the laws, customs, and usages of a half- 
civilized people, in a barbaric age; and are totally unworthy of 
notice in determining the question among us, in this day and 
generation. To me, they are mere prejudice and the sentiments 
of that time—one man’s opinion in that day and civilization— 
and as binding upon us as any other custom, law, and usage of 
that day and nation, and no more. 

But to one who believes that the writings of St. Paul were 
inspired by the Great Ruler of the universe, such sentiments as 
he has written would seem to preclude all doubt on the question ; 
and to condemn woman to everlasting subjugation to man. He 
holds “‘that man is the head of woman as God is of man and 
Christ of the church.’’ 

The question is not what those old Jews did or believed nine- 
teen centuries ago, but what is best for us to believe and do this 
A. D. 1896. Nor do I think the new woman’s Bible translation 
will improve matters. I believe the present translations of the 
Bible express exactly Hebrew sentiment as originally written on 
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the woman question. Those old Jewish sages had but little 
respect for woman and woman’s rights in their times, and did 
not hesitate to voice their sentiments. 

Had the Bible been translated by some particular church or 
sect only, the translators might have been influenced in mis- 
translating it, for the purpose of making it harmonize with their 
special sectarian doctrines. But as such work was done by 
eminent scholars of different religious faiths or no religious 
faith, such mistranslations, as respect the status of woman, are 
improbable and almost past belief. 

Besides, there is still a more convincing reason. The keenest 
critics, agnostics, and atheists—many of them profound and 
learned scholars—have, for centuries, scanned every book, chap- 
ter, line, and word of the Bible, to detect errors in the text and 
bring discredit upon the book and its inspiration. So eager and 
anxious have they been to discredit it and prove it false, that 
they never would have overlooked an error in it. So prejudiced 
were they against it, that they would have eagerly seized upon 
any error, however unimportant or infinitesimal, to its discredit. 
They would not have cared whether such error referred to the 
status of woman or to the doctrine of the Trinity. They would 
eagerly and gladly have published to the world any mistake or 
mistranslation. To my mind, the failure of these men to 
announce such mistranslation is conclusive of the subject. 

The evolution of the woman of to-day from the servitude and 
chattelship of the past is simply marvelous. From being the 
servant, the menial, the chattel of the past, she has become the 
helpmeet, the adviser, and almost the governing power of 
the present. Among the most intelligent and enlightened, she 
is the most respected and exalted. She now enjoys equal rights 
and privileges with man before the law in this country, except 
in the one respect of voting and holding office. Woman suffrage 
advocates still claim that she is deprived of many substantial 
rights in law ; that she is still very much oppressed, and lacks a 
number of privileges; but this Ideny. In fact, the laws give 
her many privileges and exemptions that men cannot obtain ; 
both as to personal and property rights. Any one familiar with 
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the laws of the several states knows that such are the facts. 
But when it comes to administering the law, she always receives 
the benefit of any doubt at the hands of courts and juries. The 
experience of lawyers has always been that where cases involve 
contested rights between man and woman, that, all other things 
being equal, the man invariably gets the worst of it. For 
instance, in cases of contested divorce suits, the wife will win 
ten times to the husband’s once.yI know that the suffragist 
advocates will gently hint that the wife is probably in the right 
in about that proportion of cases; but from my limited observa- 
tion of matrimonial differences, I can hardly agree to such 
statement. It seems to me like a case of six on one side and 
half-dozen on the other. A judge will probably decide on an 
average three cases out of four in favor of the woman; buta 
jury will give her the best of it in about twenty-four cases out 
of twenty-five. 

With the single exception of voting and holding office, at the 
present day, women enjoy all the rights men do before the law, 
and some more. Whatever oppression women endure at present 
is not at the hands of the law, but is due to custom, society, 
and conventionalism. 

But should she have the ballot—that is the question. And if 
she is clothed with that privilege, must she also undergo the 
necessary, concomitant hardships? The right to vote carries 
with it also several burdens. It is not an unmixed blessing. 
There is annexed to that privilege for man several other features 
not so pleasant. He must pay poll tax, road tax, and poor tax. 
He must serve on juries. He must join a posse comitatus when 
called upon to quell a mob or to catch a felon, and perform other 
disagreeable duties. He is amenable to be drafted in the army 
and fight in war. All these are necessary appendages to his 
glorious privilege of voting and holding office. These are the 
penalties he pays for being a voter. 

But one suffragist claims that the right to vote is an inherent 
right. The courts have decided that question against her. They 
declare it is a privilege, and as a privilege it is subject to the 
above penalties. 
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Another declares that refusing to woman the right of suffrage 
and compelling her to pay taxes is a similar case to one of the 
grievances of the American colonies against Great Britain, viz. : 
taxation without representation. She has to pay a property tax 
but no personal tax. But has she no representation? Does not 
her father, husband, brother, or son represent her and guard her 
rights? If not, he is taking long chances for his peace of mind. 
Has he not proven quite a faithful representative in the past? 
If not, how is it that her personal and property rights, during 
the present century, have been so marvelously looked after for 
her benefit? To my untutored mind, her representatives have 
looked after her rights much better than they have after their 
own. And is not a husband, father, brother, or son a represen- 
tative that can be trusted and relied upon? They are much 
more careful and conscientious in guarding the rights, privileges, 
and honor of mother, wife, daughter, or sister than they are 
concerning their own, just as a mother is more anxious for the 
welfare of her children than of herself. So it will ever be where 
enlightenment, integrity, and manhood are rife. 

Another principal argument that is used by suffrage advocates 
is the moral degeneracy of mankind ‘and the need of female 
suffrage with woman’s superior morals to make the crooked 
straight and to regenerate and reform humanity. With all due 
respect for those advancing this argument, I do not think there 
is any truth or force in it. Politics, customs, laws, and habits 
need and are capable of much improvement. But that the 
granting of woman suffrage will accomplish it or that such 
improvement will be impossible without such aid, I do not care 
to admit. 

There are a great number of evilly disposed men in this coun- 
try, but a much greater number of good men. There are also 
many evil women in this country, but a much greater number of 
good women. There are proportionately, probably, more good 
women than good men, and more evil men than evil women. 
But the disproportion is not so great as many imagine. Take 
the inhabitants as you meet them, men and women, and you will 
not find a great deal of difference between them either in an 
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intellectual or a moral sense. And what difference there may 
be in a moral sense in woman’s favor is largely due to her social 
position and her life and habits under present usages and 
customs, rather than to her inherent moral superiority. With 
man’s hard knocks and temptations to undergo in the world, I 
much doubt if woman would not come off second best in the 
outcome. So that it is my deliberate conclusion that should 
woman be granted full suffrage, no one need expect any great 
change or improvement in the betterment of laws, habits, and 
legislation. Evil and good would still exist in about the same 
proportion as at present, and no one be appreciably better or 
worse off than now. 

Nor do I have any confidence or place any weight in the force 
of the anti-suffrage argument that man is woman’s physical and 
intellectual superior, and hence should govern. His physical 
superiority will be acknowledged. His mental superiority will 
probably not be conceded—although I think there is no doubt 
of it in certain lines of thought. But whatever there is of 
man’s intellectual superiority may be due largely to training 
and action. It is temperamental rather than intellectual. And 
whatever mental superiority there may be in man, it is like the 
boasted moral superiority of woman, there is but little of it; 
and, such as it is, should not interfere with the giving to woman 
the right of suffrage, if she is otherwise deemed qualified and fit 
to exercise such privilege. 

I know it is a common suffragist argument that the negro has 
been given the right of suffrage, and that many ignorant foreign- 
ers have attained that privilege, while many intelligent A meri- 
can women, who are much more capable of exercising intelligently 
the right of franchise, are denied such right. With this I most 
emphatically agree. There is simply no comparison between 
the superior qualifications of the latter class to the former ones. 
Yet, in such statement only half a truth is stated. The wives, 
mothers, daughters, and sisters of those negroes and of such 
ignorant foreigners are equally as unfit, or more so, to exercise 
the right of franchise than are the men. If we could pass a law 
that would be constitutional and feasible, admitting only the 
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qualified intelligent women to vote, without admitting also the 
densely ignorant and vicious women to such privilege, I think 
there would not be much objection to such a measure. It would 
be beneficial to the country. But there is the trouble. Wecan- 
not make such discrimination. We have enough ignorant, 
vicious voters now. It would be a godsend to be rid of them. 
Our past policy of granting the right of franchise has been a 
mistaken one. It has been too freely given. But making an- 
other mistake will not correct past ones. 

The granting of the elective franchise to colored men has 
always been questioned as an evil measure. They have never 
been allowed to exercise such right except in localities where 
they are not numerous. The majority of them are practically 
disfranchised to-day and have been for many years. But when 
the negro was manumitted something had to be done with him. 
Was he a citizen or not? It was thought by a majority of Con- 
gress that granting him the right of suffrage would be the best 
means for his advancement and self-protection. It was the best 
remedy the wisdom of Congress could then suggest. At that 
time, many of them were totally devoid of the necessary qualifi- 
cations for the wise exercise of such rights. Many were qualified. 
That measure may have been a mistaken one, but it is now 
beyond remedy. 

As to the admission of unqualified foreigners to such privileges, 
there is no excuse therefor. That has been due, largely, to 
vicious politics. The evil has been remedied to some extent, 
and will be still more restricted in the future. Could suffrage 
now be extended to intelligent, qualified women only, I should 
say, do so by all means. Could the ignorant, vicious, and un- 
qualified male voters be deprived of the elective franchise, I 
should say, do so by all means. Both would be largely beneficial. 

Would the granting of woman suffrage be beneficial to the 
country? Would it be beneficial to women themselves? I have 
already partially answered the first query to some extent, and 
concluded that it would result in but little or no benefit to the 
country at large. To the second question, my answer would be 
about the same. 
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It is claimed that woman suffrage would be in the interest of 
temperance. Women, with few exceptions, undoubtedly favor 
the cause of temperance. But so do the great majority of men. 
They have legislated in favor of temperance, time and again. 
Prohibition has been tried in many states, at different times, 
and has proven a conspicuous failure. Restrictive and regulated 
legislation has always proven better than prohibition and sup- 
pression. That woman suffrage could accomplish a change for 
the better is doubtful. A change for the better, in some meas- 
ures, she might accomplish. But the same changes will be 
accomplished without woman suffrage, but with woman’s aid. 
If the women of America desire any legislation now and are a 
unit for it, it will be passed. It has always been so in the past ; 
it is so at present ; it will be so in the future. Were the women 
of this country all in favor of woman suffrage, they would obtain 
it for the asking. I doubt if a majority of the women ever have 
been or are now in favor of it. A small minority have been 
making a great deal of noise about the matter for a number of 
years. But that is of no consequence. The great numbers of 
wives, mothers, daughters, and sisters, who are the ornaments 
and blessings of millions of homes, have never asked for suffrage. 
They are the ones to determine this question. And whenever 
they do determine that they want such privilege, it will be 
granted to them ; and not until then. 

Three states, Wyoming, Colorado, and Utah, have already 
granted woman the right of franchise. Here is the chance to 
test the question by actual experience. Should it prove a success 
there, other states will adopt it. The experiment of a year or 
two will not suffice. Wait until the novelty of it wears off. Let 
us see what the result will be after ten years or a generation. 
Such test will prove conclusively its desirability or otherwise. 
Until such test has been made and verified by actual trial to be 
@ success, there should be no haste in further suffrage legislation. 
Should it prove a failure in those states, or its success doubtful 
or partial, other states will not be eager to adopt the measure. 

No one is suffering at present except a few seekers after noto- 
riety who imagine a foul wrong is being done them; and the 
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other states can well afford to await the outcome of the trial. 
Such course is the part of prudence and wisdum. In the mean- 
while, if there is a state in the Union where woman is deprived 
of her just rights and privileges before the law, remedial legis- 
lation should be pushed through in her behalf. The attention of 
legislatures in such states should be called to such unjust laws, 
and woman’s societies and clubs should devote their surplus en- 
ergies in securing legislation in woman’s behalf in those states. 
Should woman suffrage prove an unqualified success in Colorado, 
Wyoming, and Utah, after a thorough trial, the people in the 
other states will soon learn such fact; and the other states will 
readily and speedily adopt the same legislation—regardless of 
agitation and agitators. Then the agitators will be out of a job; 
unless they adopt office-seeking as a profession. I do not wish 
to be understood as finding fault with all agitation that has been 
carried on in woman’s behalf for the last generation. Much of 
it has been useful in calling attention to defective laws—modeled 
on the pattern of past centuries—whereby woman has been 
harshly treated in her personal and property rights. But those 
evils have now been remedied or entirely removed, and there is 
but little cause for complaint on that score to-day. It is a good 
plan to prod man occasionally and call attention to his delin- 
quencies. But when such faults have been once called to his at- 
tention, he has very promptly applied the remedy. 

But it is the women of the million homes in this country who 
will settle this question, and not the notoriety seekers who 
make a business of denouncing and vilifying the ‘‘ tyrant man.’’ 
The “‘tyrant man’ is a very feeble fellow when his wife and 
daughter agree upon some line of action. And if the wives and 
daughters were a unit on this question, he would soon succumb. 
So that Iam forced to believe that, at present, only a small 
minority of the women desire to vote, and that when women 
want such privilege they will obtain it. It may be up-hill work 
for a noisy minority—but it will be an easy task for the quiet 
majority. 

C. W. WILEY. 





WILLIAM M’KINLEY AND THE PRESIDENCY. 


BY NED ARDEN FLOOD. 


T is with the semblance of something akin to the serious 
appreciation of a dismal finality that many Democrats 
prominent in the nation have recently, and apparently without 
great reluctance, expressed their views on the prospects of their 
party in the coming general election. One who has been more 
or less widely discussed as a Democratic presidential candidate 
is reported to have said with marked irony, ‘‘ Yes, it would be 
just my luck to get the nomination this year.’”’ And still others 
there are who with an assumption of candor have declared that 
the Chicago convention will be concerned with the distribution 
of empty honors. Whether or not such views fairly represent 
party temperament at the present time, it is a fact of striking 
significance that the discussion of possible Republican candi- 
dates has quite overshadowed the comment relating to available 
candidates in the Democratic party. Popular interest appears 
to center in the outcome of the St. Louis convention. Back of 
this widespread sentiment is the record of the general elections 
of 1894 and 1895, overwhelming in character, substantially 
indicating the trend of public thought and affording no un- 
certain basis for present Democratic philosophy. 

The campaign of 1892, resulting in the election of the national 
Democratic ticket, turned very largely upon the question of 
the tariff. The pivotal point in the policy undertaken by the 
present administration relates to the tariff, whether it be directly 
to the provision of revenues sufficient to defray the necessary 
expenses of the government, or more generally to the involved 
financial question. The tariff has been the one fundamental 
subject in our national life upon which public attention has been 
focused since March 4, 1893. It is but natural, therefore, in 
view of these facts alone, that the name of the most distin- 
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guished advocate of the policy of protection in the United 
States should now be widely associated with the presidency. 

In writing to a personal friend shortly after the Republican 
overthrow of 1892 and not long before his death, ex- President 
Rutherford B. Hayes conveyed his interpretation of the result of 
that election. In that letter, which I was privileged to read, 
were these words: ‘‘The workingmen were deluded into 
thinking they had not received their share of protection 
and they voted for achange. Four years from now Governor 
William McKinley will ask them, ‘What have you gained by 
it?’ then the pendulum will swing to the other side and protec- 
tion will gain its logical triumph.”’ 

In the light of the present these words, uttered from an 
exceptional view point, seem prophetic. Hardly has William 
McKinley to ask that question, for it has already been asked 
and answered in the actual experience of the people. Business 
disaster, industrial depression, and human distress, unprec- 
edented in the history of the nation, have been contemporary 
conditions in our life as a people within the past few years. 
From these conditions men now turn, welcoming another 
opportunity to emphasize their desire for a change in the 
program of the government. 

If there is one man more than any other whose name has been 
associated with the presidential nomination in this country 
to-day, that man is William McKinley of Ohio. If there is any 
way of gauging the thought and preference of the rank and file 
of the party to which he belongs, or of the people quite aside 
from party lines, it can result in no other conclusion than that 
the people are responsible for McKinley’s candidacy for the 
Republican presidential nomination. Furthermore, real condi- 
tions and the trend of political events have made that candidacy 
genuinely expedient, logical to the extent of necessity, and so 
popular that its ultimate success is to be reckoned as a political 
surety. Here is a man whose life has been spent in the public 
service, whose career has been wrought in full view of his country- 
men. Bred among the plain people, his school was that of the 
soldier and the patriot, his workshop the forum of the republic. 
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The record of his whole life, from boyhood to the present, is 
full of important incident. Fifty-three years ago, on the 29th 
of January, 1843, he was born in the town of Niles, Trumbull 
County, Ohio. He came of stock distinguished by its rugged 
vigor and sturdiness, characterized through generations by 
simple uprightness and natural probity. The elder McKinley 
was Scotch-Irish. He died in 1893 at the age of eighty-six years. 
‘Mother’? McKinley, as she is called by many outside the 
family circle who know her kind, goodly nature, is now eighty- 
seven, and still in vigorous health. Five sons and four daughters, 
each of whom received a fair education, comprised the family. 

After attending a local academy and a short term spent at 
Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa., William McKinley became a 
teacher in a country school near his native home. Here he was 
when the war broke out. Although but seventeen years old, he 
enlisted as a private in the Twenty-third Ohio, one of the noted 
regiments of the war, which had for its leader at different times 
General Rosecrans and ex-President Hayes. June 11, 1861, was 
the date of young McKinley’s enlistment as a private, but he 
was destined soon to receive promotion, for on April 15 he was 
made a commissary sergeant; in the following September he 
became a second lieutenant, and then in quick succession he was 
promoted to be first lieutenant and captain. Later he became 
acting assistant adjutant-general of the First Division, First 
Army Corps, on the staff of General Carroll, and finally was 
breveted major March 13, 1865, and was mustered out of service 
in the following July. 

‘‘Young as McKinley was,’’ said ex-President Hayes in 1891, 
‘we soon found that in business, in executive ability, he was a 
man of unusual and unsurpassed capacity, especially for a boy 
of his age. When battles were fought or service was to be 
performed in warlike things, he always took his place. The 
night was never too dark; the weather was never too cold; 
there was no sleet or storm, or hail or snow, or rain that was in 
the way of his prompt and efficient performance of every duty. 
When I became commander of the regiment, he soon came to me 
upon my staff and he remained upon my staff for one or two 
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years, so that I did literally and in fact know him like a book 
and loved him like a brother.”’ 

Not long ago I was present at an impressive meeting, that of 
General Russell Hastings and Major William McKinley. It was 
more than the meeting of two friends long separated, for they 
had been comrades in arms. General Hastings was a lieutenant 
in the Twenty-third Ohio when Major McKinley was a private. 
This was when they both enlisted in this the first Ohio regiment 
which volunteered for three years’ service in the war. At the 
close of the war Hastings commanded the regiment and was 
breveted brigadier general, while McKinley was serving on the 
staff of General Sheridan, having received the brevet of major. 
In recounting his experience in the war General Hastings said to 
me, ‘‘Major McKinley was always keen, quick, and alert, and 
so was naturally fitted for staff service, a fact his superiors soon 
realized and took advantage of, so that during the greater part 
of the war he served on the staff of the general officers, one of 
the most dangerous positions in the army, one which required 
the utmost readiness of resource and bravery of the highest 
order.”” _ 

If, as has been said, patriotism is a passion with McKinley, it 
is of a kind which few have it in their power to indulge. It is 
that sort of patriotism which when put to the test upholds the 
flag and carries it on to victory. The intelligence, the dignity 
and loftiness of patriotism are to be measured by action in the 
open, in peace as in war. What, I submit, could be more cal- 
culated to intensify the inborn, latent sentiments of the true 
patriot than a volunteered service of four long years in the de- 
fense of his country? Literally McKinley’s patriotism was bred 
in the bone. Enlisting as a lad of seventeen, winning distinc- 
tion almost immediately for his brave and efficient service, he 
suffered and endured with his comrades the hardships of an 
awful war, all for the sake of the flag he loved, and only quitted 
the field when peace was restored to the Union; but with a 
record brilliant in achievement far beyond his years. 

Returning from the war McKinley refused, upon the advice of 
his father, a commission in the regular army, and soon under- 
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took the study of law. For his location he selected the growing 
town of Canton in Stark County, Ohio, where being subsequently 
admitted to the practice of law he was within two years elected 
prosecuting attorney of the county, overcoming a large Demo- 
cratic majority. The facts connected with his nomination for 
this office by the Republican party of the district are not as 
sometimes stated, for it appears to be true that up to that time 
such a nomination was regarded as an empty honor. If he did 
not win his place on the ticket in the first instance by his pres- 
tige, it is certain that his courage, force, and ability did win for 
him the office in the end. 

In 1871 occurred his marriage to Miss Ida Saxton, the daugh- 
ter of one of the substantial citizens of Canton, a singularly 
happy union, and one not untouched by sorrow, for the two 
daughters of its issue have died. The constant ill health of 
Mrs. McKinley through the later years has been the source of 
the tenderest solicitation on the part of her husband. While 
the family life, even of public men, is not to be penetrated with- 
out reserve, much of the secret of Major McKinley’s high 
appreciation of the American home and family as constituent 
elements in our life as a people is surely to be found in the plain, 
abiding affection with which his family ties have been maintained 
through all the years. 

In 1876 the young lawyer, who had already made an impression 
upon the community as a successful practitioner at the bar, if 
judged alone by the lucrative business which he had built up, 
received the Republican nomination for Congress and was elected. 
At the time of his entrance upon a public career in the larger 
sense he was but thirty-three years old. Other men eminent in 
the nation’s affairs have been equally fortunate in gaining an 
early start. Blaine was the same age when he first took his seat 
in Congress, and nearly or quite as old as McKinley were both 
Reed and Allison when their biographies first appeared in the 
Congressional Record. Possessed of the full vigor of young 
manhood, McKinley approached his new task with a seriousness 
of purpose that was characteristic of the man. No sudden dis- 
tinction came to him, but his personal worth won increasing 
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recognition. His introduction into public life was auspicious 
both as to time and the new associations which it afforded. It 
was an eventful period in the legislative history of the country 
and one calculated to impress the thoughtful mind. The great 
questions growing out of the war had practically been disposed 
of and a new epoch was begun. The tariff and finance were two 
subjects which developed into great issues. These, and the 
widening field of civil government, gave increased scope to 
McKinley as to his more experienced colleagues, among them 
many of those great in the councils of the nation who have long 
since passed away. Such was the environment of the young 
congressman who essayed to gain the favor of his constituents 
by the sober development of capability and the exercise of 
constant usefulness rather than through the employment of 
political tricks. 

McKinley’s term of service, beginning with the Forty-fifth 
Congress, continued practically without interruption until the 
close of the Fifty-first Congress, spanning a period of fourteen 
years. Several attempts were made to unhorse him in his con- 
gressional district during this time, for it was not always the same 
district which he represented in Congress. He was singled out 
for slaughter by the Democratic majority in the state legislature 
no less than four times. His district was gerrymandered to com- 
pass his defeat, but strangely enough his opponents were suc- 
cessful but once and then only by small odds. First in 1878 he 
was compelled to face a gerrymandered district which returned a 
Democratic majority of 1,800. He was elected by a majority of 
1,300 votes. Again in 1882 he won against a similar attempt, 
his margin being reduced to eight votes. In 1884 occurred an- 
other repetition of the efforts to defeat him but he weathered 

_ the storm and turned a Democratic majority of 1,500 in his own 
favor by 1,530 votes. Not until 1890 did he succumb to the in- 
evitable. Then a new district was formed by the Democrats, 
consisting of the counties of Stark, Wayne, Medina, and Holmes. 
Only a year before, the new district had given the Democratic 
candidate for governor nearly 4,000 majority. Against these 
odds it was audacious for any Republican, even McKinley, to 
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enter the field. He stood his ground, however, and came within 
363 votes of being elected, polling 2,500 votes more than had 
been received by Harrison for president in 1888. These are sig- 
nificant facts relating to his campaigns. 

Although retired from Congress by the campaign of 1890, he 
was soon to stand as a candidate in a wider field. On June 7, 
1891, he was unanimously accorded the Republican nomination 
for governor of Ohio, and his election followed with the remark- 
able plurality of 21,511. He was nominated to succeed himself, 
and his plurality in the following election reached the astound- 
ing proportions of 80,900, an achievement without precedent in 
the political annals of Ohio, his vote being the largest ever cast 
for a candidate in the state. At the close of his second guber- 
natorial term in January, 1896, he became a private citizen and 
installed himself in a modest home in Canton, now grown to be 
one of the thriving manufacturing cities of the country, and 
where, upon his return, old friends and neighbors of all parties 
vied with one another in welcoming home the man whose per- 
sonal worth above all else had made him loved and esteemed by 
the townsfolk. 

Whether as the boy soldier of the war, the prosecuting attor- 
ney of a small country community, a representative in Congress, 
or the governor of a great state, the career of William McKin- 
ley is impressive for its achievement. Industrious and unremit- 
ting in his labor for the advancement of public interests, con- 
scious at all times of his plain duty to the people, never once 
faltering in his advocacy of what he believed to be right and 
just, he stands to-day as the trusted leader of his countrymen, 
the foremost exponent of the vital principle of protection, a 
consistent representative of that type of publicists, all too rare, 
who have been unstained by politics; the one who, more than 
any other, contains the embodiment of those qualities of broad 
statesmanship and high personal character which are desirable, 
if not essential, to the faithful and intelligent administration of 
the highest office within the gift of the American people. 

In Congress McKinley won distinction through his extraordi- 
nary ability, his capacity for downright hard work, and his 
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power of ready application to the problems of national life. He 
grew to full stature as a statesman by actual, constant participa- 
tion in the business of federal legislation. Naturally a student, 
he concerned himself with those questions which directly in- 
volve the material prosperity of the people. No man ever placed 
a higher estimate upon the majesty of public opinion. He has 
always kept in close touch with the people, and remained obedi- 
ent to their will. If he led in public thought it was because the 
people approved and were with him. He swayed men not so 
much by the arts of eloquence and oratory but by the force of 
his ideas. He convinced men by the justice of his cause, the ab- 
solute honesty of his purpose. . 

At the beginning of McKinley’s second term he took Garfield’s 
place as a member of the Ways and Means Committee when the 
latter became president, a place which he held until the close of 
his congressional career, during the last term of which he became 
the chairman of this committee and the acknowledged leader of 
the House. Then, at the age of forty-six, he put his superior 
talents in evidence. There was no trimming, no truckling, in 
the manner of his leadership. The people of the nation in the 
preceding election had declared for protection, and McKinley, 
firmly grounded in his belief in that doctrine, profoundly con- 
vinced as to its economic importance and utility, and familiar 
with every detail of the history of its application, led the way 
for its adoption as the policy of the government. 

It was William McKinley who formulated and constructed the 
Tariff Bill of 1890. In it were embodied his ideas of protec- 
tion ; it was passed, not by reason of any adroit manipulation 
of votes or schedules after it left the committee, but because it 
had been wisely conceived, ably defended, and because it 
deserved to pass. It is as the representative of Protection, and 
in connection with the Tariff Law of 1890 that McKinley is best 
known. Hear him in support of that measure as he spoke in 
the House of Representatives : 


If any one thing was settled by the election of 1888, it was that the 
protective policy as promulgated in the Republican platform, and here- 
tofore inaugurated and maintained by the Republican party, should be 
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secured in any fiscal legislation to be had by the Congress chosen in the 
great contest and upon that mastering issue. I have interpreted that 
victory to mean, and the majority in this House and in the Senate to 
mean, that a revision of the tariff was not only demanded by the votes 
of the people, but that such revision should be on the line and in full 
recognition of the principle and purposes of protection. The people 
have spoken; they want their will registered and their decree em- 
bodied in public legislation. 

We have now enjoyed twenty-nine years continuously of protective 
tariff laws—the longest uninterrupted period in which that policy has 
prevailed since the formation of the federal government—and we find 
ourselves at the end of that period in a condition of independence and 
prosperity the like of which has never been witnessed at any other 
period in the history of our country, and the like of which has no 
parallel in the recorded history of the world. In all that goes to make 
a nation great and strong and independent, we have made extraordi- 
nary strides. In arts, in science, in literature, in manufactures, in 
invention, in scientific principles applied to manufacture and agricul- 
ture, in wealth and credit and national honor, we are at the very front, 
abreast with the best and behind none. 


In 1891, one year after the McKinley Bill became a law, in an 


address before the Home-Market Club of Boston, Major Mc- 
Kinley said in reference to that measure : 


The principle upon which that bill was made permitted everything 
to come into this country free which we could not make or did not pro- 
pose to make, except luxuries, and we put the tariff upon the foreign 
products that compete with the American products, to the end that we 
might encourage American production and American labor. And 
there is not a line of that law that is not American, there is not a page 
of it that is not patriotic, there is not a paragraph that is not dedicated 
to the American home. Why, they said prices were going up last fall. 
The campaign prevaricator had a wide range, and he played his part 
well. The law had been in operation but about three weeks, when the 
elections of last year took place. But the campaign prevaricator is out 
of business on that law now. As I said, it has been in operation twelve 
months. We never had so much domestic trade in any twelve months 
of our history. We never had as much foreign trade in any twelve 
months since the beginning of the federal government as we have had 
since this bill has become a law. We never bought as much abroad in 
any twelve months in our history as we bought in the first twelve 
months of this law, largely because of the new free list, made under 
protection lines, in this law. We put everything on the free list that 
we could not produce ourselves. We have sold more abroad in these 
twelve months than in any twelve months since the administration of 
George Washington, and when Europe came to settle the balance of 
trade with us after the first twelve months of operation with us under 
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that law, Europe paid to the United States $99,000,000 in gold, repre- 
senting the excess of what Europe bought of us over what we bought 
of Europe. 


So much for the actual working of the McKinley Tariff Law 
which in the presidential campaign of 1892 was maligned after 
every fashion until in the election of that year the people voted 
for a ‘‘change.”?’ Then from the throes of defeat came the 
voice of the apostle of protection, sounding the tocsin of his 
party. Nothing could better illustrate the character of the man. 
Stirred by the conditions of the period and unflinching in his 
conviction that the cause of protection and Republicanism must 
ultimately triumph he gave utterance in that hour of defeat to 
these words in an address before the Lincoln Club of Columbus, 
O., delivered on the 14th of February, 1893. 


The Republican party [he said] values its principles no less in defeat 
than in victory. It holds to them after a reverse, as before, because it 
believes in them; and believing in them is ready to battle for them. 
They are not espoused for mere policy, nor to serve in a single contest. 
They are set deep and strong in the hearts of the party, and are inter- 
woven with its struggles, its life, and its history. Without discourage- 
ment, our great party reaffirms its allegiance to Republican doctrine, 
and with unshaken confidence seeks again the public judgment 
through public discussion. The defeat of 1892 has not made Repub- 
lican principles less true nor made faith in their ultimate triumph less 
firm. The party accepts with true American spirit the popular verdict, 
and, challenging the interpretation put upon it by our political oppo- 
nents, takes an appeal to the people, whose court is always open and 
whose right of review is never questioned. 


Continuing upon this occasion, Major McKinley effectively 
described the conditions which prevailed less than one month 
before the inauguration of President Cleveland on March 4, 
1893. These words are of deep significance to-day as the 
experiences of the past three years are forced into marked and 
appalling contrast with those preceding : 


In a few days the country passes into the control of the Democratic 
party, in a condition of matchless prosperity in every department of 
industry. We do not leave them a legacy of hard times, idle industries 
unproductive enterprises, and unemployed labor. We turn over to them 
a country with unprecedented activity in every avenue of human 
employment, with labor in active demand and better paid than in all 
our history before; a government with unparalleled resources and 
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credit, and with no stain upon its honor. ‘‘ The year 1892,’’ says Dun’s 
Review of Trade, ‘‘has been the most prosperous ever known in busi- 
ness.’”?’ This is the non-partisan testimony of the triumph of the 
revenue and financial policies of the Republican party. 

This is the business endorsement of thirty years of Republican rule. 
This was a year, too, of ‘‘ unconstitutional tariffs’’ and ‘‘sham reci- 
procity.”” This was the year, according to our adversaries, that the 
Republican policy was robbing the people. 

This was the faithful picture of the country three years ago, 
upon the conclusion of President Harrison’s administration, 
which McKinley presented. Now, after three years of Demo- 
cratic rule, he speaks again, and the proportions of the contrast 
widen almost to the infinite, but they are known full well to 
every citizen. At the banquet of the Marquette Club held 
February 12 of the present year in Chicago, in an address upon 
Abraham Lincoln he said : 


Witnessing the government as we do to-day, with its debt-increasing, 
bond-issuing, gold-depleting, labor-destroying, low-tariff, British free- 
trade policy, with what mighty force the words of Lincoln, written 


more than half a century ago, come to us in this hour and emergency ! 
They read as if written for the living present, not for the forgotten 
past. 

Why, do you know that as far back as March 1, 1843, at a Whig 
meeting in Springfield, Mr. Lincoln offered a series of resolutions 
relating to the tariff which could well be accepted here to-night? Let 
me read from this address his profound observations upon tariff and 
taxation and their relation to the condition of the country. He said: 

‘The first of our resolutions declares a tariff of duties upon foreign 
importations, producing sufficient revenue for the support of the 
general government, and so adjusted as to protect American industry, 
to be indispensably necessary to the American people ; and the second 
declares direct taxation for a national revenue to be improper. 

‘‘For several years past the revenues of the government have been 
unequal to its expenditures, and consequently loan after loan, some- 
times direct and sometimes indirect, has been resorted to. By this 
means a new national debt has been created, and is still growing on us 
with a rapidity fearful to contemplate—a rapidity only reasonably to 
be expected in time of war. 

“A tariff sufficient for revenue, or a tax, must soon be resorted to, 
and, indeed, we believe this alternative is now denied by no one. 

‘“ By the direct tax system none can escape. However strictly the 
citizen may exclude from his premises all foreign luxuries—fine cloths, 
fine silks, rich wines, golden chains, and diamond rings—still for the 
possession of his house, his barn, and his homespun, he is to be per- 
petually haunted and harassed by the tax-gatherer. With these views 
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we leave it to be determined whether we or our opponents are the more 
truly democratic on the subject.’’ 

Perhaps it was not entirely accidental that these views of Mr. Lincoln 
found almost literal expression in the Republican national platform of 
1860. Nor is it strange that this year, as in 1860, no chart is needed to 
mark the Republican position upon this great economic question. The 
whole world knew a year in advance of its utterance what the Repub- 
lican platform of 1860 would be, and the whole world knows now, and 
has known for a year past, what the Republican platform of 1896 
will be. 

Then the battle was to arrest the spread of slave labor in America ; 
now it is to prevent the increase of illy-paid and degraded free labor in 
America. The platform of 1896, I say, is already written—written in 
the hearts and at the homes of the masses of our countrymen. It has 
been thought out around hundreds of thousands of American firesides 
—literally wrought out by the new conditions and harsh experiences of 
the past three years. 

On the great questions still unsettled, or in dispute between the 
dominant parties, we stand now just as we did in 1860, for Republican 
principles are unalterable. On the subject of protection to American 
labor and American interests we can reaffirm the Lincoln platform of 
1860. It needs neither amendment nor elaboration. Indeed, we could 
begin the platform of 1896 in the exact words with which the fathers 
of the Republican party began the platform of 1860. Its first plank, 
you will remember, reads as follows: 

‘* Resolved, That the history of the nation during the last four years 
has fully established the propriety and necessity of the organization 
and perpetuation of the Republican party, and that the causes which 
called it into existence are permanent in their nature, and now, more 
than ever before, demand its peaceful and constitutional triumph.” 

This was said near the close of the last Democratic administration, 
which for a time controlled all branches of the national government. 
With what truth it applies to the present Democratic administration, 
which for two years following March 4, 1893, again had control of all 
branches of the national government. 


But William McKinley’s close identification with the doctrine 
of protection is not his only title to distinction in a public sense. 
His complete mastery of this one fundamental subject, however, 
is all the more noteworthy when it is considered that upon 
other great subjects of public concern he is a man possessed of 
full information and sound views. His labors in Congress were 
not alone confined to the Committee on Ways and Means and the 
consideration of the tariff. He served faithfully and well on 
many other representative committees, among them, that on the 
Revision of Laws, the Committees on Expenditures, Post-Offices, 
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and Rules, and the Judiciary Committee. That he is at all times 
responsive to the sentiment of the people and in full and con- 
sistent accord with the most advanced thought of the times is 
clearly evidenced by his public addresses. Upon the important 
questions of finance, civil service, public education, and the 
many problems incident to our relations with foreign powers, 
his public utterances show him to be a man of moderation, sound 
sense, and genius, with pronounced views fashioned by experi- 
ence and cast in the mold of the truest Americanism. 

In the field of executive work alone, his career is rich in 
achievement. As the governor of the Buckeye State for four 
years his two administrations were characterized by dignity and 
efficiency. The same qualities of statesmanship which distin- 
guished his service in Congress found employment in the direc- 
tion which he gave to the affairs of a great state, and with a 
larger field for the exercise of his natural administrative talents 
he rounded out an important period in his public life to the ac- 
knowledged satisfaction of a large and important constituency. 

Quick and powerful in his application of political logic to pass- 
ing events, keenly perceptive of human needs amid changing 
conditions, it is always with candor and straightforward purpose 
that McKinley delivers himself of opinion, unconsciously chal- 
lenging criticism and commanding respect. Some of the closing 
words of his recent address before the Marquette Club, previ- 
ously referred to, are pertinent to the present situation in the 
country and convey an idea of the man’s exceeding breadth of 
thought. It is not to be accounted strange that the recent Re- 
publican State Convention of Ohio should incorporate these 
words in its platform, a fact which adds to their pertinency at 
this time : 


It may be asked [said Major McKinley] what the next Republican 
tariff law will provide. I cannot tell you. I cannot tell you what the rates 
will be, but they will measure the difference between American and 
European conditions, and will be fully adequate to protect ourselves 
from the invasion of our markets by oriental products to the injury of 
American labor, and will in no case be too low to protect and exalt 
American labor and promote and increase American production. 

No one need be in any doubt about what the Republican party stands 
for. Its own history makes that too palpable and clear to admit of 
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doubt. It stand for a reunited and recreated nation, based upon free 
and honest elections in every township, county, city, district, and state 
in this great American Union. It stands for the American fireside and 
the flag of the nation. It stands for the American farm, the American 
factory, and the prosperity of all the American people. It stands fora 
reciprocity that reciprocates and which does not yield up to another 
country a single day’s labor that belongs to the American workingman. 
It stands for international agreements, which get as much as they give, 
upon terms of mutual advantage. It stands for an exchange of our sur- 
plus home products for such foreign products as we consume but do not 
produce. It stands for the reciprocity of Blaine ; for the reciprocity of 
Harrison ; for the restoration and extension of the principle embodied 
in the reciprocity provision of the Republican tariff of 1890. 

The Republican party stands for a foreign policy dictated by and im- 
bued with a spirit that is genuinely American; for a policy that will 
revive the national traditions and restore the national spirit which car- 
ried us proudly through the earlier years of the century. Itstands for 
such a policy with all foreign nations as will insure both to usand them 
justice, impartiality, fairness, good faith, dignity, and honor. It stands 
for the Monroe Doctrine as Monroe himself proclaimed it, about which 
there is no division whatever among the American people. It stands 
now, as ever, for honest money and a chance to earn it by honest toil. 
It stands for a currency of gold, silver, and paper with which to meas- 
ure our exchanges that shall be as sound as the government and as un- 
tarnished as its honor. 

My fellow-citizens, let us cherish the principles of our party and con- 
secrate ourselves anew to their triumph. We have but to put our trust 
in the people ; we have but to keep in close touch with the people ; we 
have but to hearken to the voice of the people, as it comes to us from 
every quarter ; we have but to paint on our banners the sentiment the 
people have everywhere expressed at every election during the last three 
years, ‘' Patriotism, Protection, and Prosperity,” to win another most 
glorious and decisive national victory. 


In the national conventions of his party McKinley has been a 
commanding figure. He was a delegate at large from Ohio in 
the convention of 1884 and supported James G. Blaine for the 
presidency. In 1888, again as a delegate at large, he sought by 
all honorable means to secure the nomination of John Sherman. 
Mr. Blaine’s memorable “ Florentine letter’? was one of the 
historic events of the convention which remained in session a 
whole week. Gradually the situation became complicated and 
there developed an intense feeling for McKinley as the one man 
who could harmonize the diverging elements. On Saturday, 
June 22, the surging undercurrent gained perceptible headway. 
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When Connecticut was reached in the roll call and cast a vote 
for McKinley, the man rose to his feet and before that conven- 
tion made a plea for the honor of his position. As has been 
faithfully written, ‘‘He rose in the midst of the roll call and 
said Ohio had sent him there to support John Sherman, and his 
heart and his judgment accorded with his instructions. He 
could not remain silent with honor, nor, consistent with the 
credit of Ohio, honorable fidelity to John Sherman, or with his 
own views of personal integrity, consent or seem to consent to 
be a candidate. ‘I would not respect myself,’ he said with im- 
passioned utterance, ‘if I could find it in my heart to do, or to 
say, or permit to be done, that which would even be ground 
for any one to suspect that I wavered in my loyalty to Ohio, or 
my devotion to the chief of her choice and the chief of mine. 
I do not request, I demand that no delegate who would not cast 
a reflection upon me shall cast a ballot for me !’ ”’ 

McKinley’s manly character, his profound sense of honor, his 
absolute faithfulness were evidenced by that speech. It was the 
sensation of the convention. Seldom has such a scene been 
witnessed at any public gathering. He would “rather be 
right than president.’’ Here the hackneyed phrase is capa- 
ble of genuine application. With the presidency almost within 
grasp, he cast it aside rather than betray a trust. Finally, 
Blaine’s letter came, again avowing his determination not to be a 
candidate, and Benjamin Harrison was nominated. In the con- 
vention of 1892 McKinley was the permanent chairman and 
supported Harrison. Here, notwithstanding his disapproval of 
the course taken by many of his friends in voting for him, he 
received on the final ballot nearly as many votes as the lamented 
Blaine, in number 1824, while Harrison was nominated by 535 
votes. 

Now and for the first time in his life William McKinley 
is entered in the list of presidential candidates. His public 
record, open to all the world, familiar in all its aspects to his 
countrymen, his character bearing no stain, against which 
there can be no honest reproach, commend him to the confi- 
dence and favor of his party and the people. His genius, his 
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statesmanship, his integrity of purpose and nobility of char- 
acter, typify him as the ideal American. What words could 
scarcely express with more of simple truth was uttered by 
United States Senator-Elect Foraker at the recent Republican 
State Convention in Ohio. Herein is contained the sentiment of 
the people who verily know and love William McKinley. Thus 
did Senator Foraker describe the man of the hour: 


William McKinley is ourown. He lives here in Ohio, and always 
has lived in our midst. He is our friend, our neighbor, our fellow- 
citizen, our fellow Republican. Shoulder to shoulder with him we 
have been fighting the battles of Republicanism in this state for a 
generation. We know him and he knows us. We know his life, his 
character, his public services, and his fitness for the place for which he 
has been named. 

He has been our soldier comrade, our representative in Congress, our 
governor. By all these tokens we here to-day present him to the 
Republicans of the other sections of the Union as our choice, and ask 
them to make him theirs. In every community, in every municipality, 
in every milland mine and furnace and forge and workshop, every- 
where throughout all this broad land where capital is invested or labor 
is employed, William McKinley is the ideal American statesman, the 
typical American leader, and the veritable American idol. 

No man ever in public life in this country enjoyed such universal 
popularity as his. No man in this country in public life ever com- 
manded, as he now commands, the affections of the great mass of the 
voters of this country. Blameless in private life, as he has been useful 
and illustrious in public life, his name, in our judgment, will inspire 
more confidence, excite more enthusiasm, and give greater guarantee of 
success than any other name that can be inscribed on the Republican 
banner. 


NED ARDEN FLOOD. 





CITIZENSHIP, CIVIC AND ECCLESIASTIC. 


BY REV. ADOLPH ROEDER. 


UR day is a day of educational advancement without par- 
allel. And as such it brings with it new views of things 
old and of things unborn, and generates new responsibilities and 
new conceptions. Positive are many of these—but negative, 
too, many others. Doubt and hesitation arise on points of which 
men were quite sure heretofore, and no symptom of political 
life is so prominent to-day as a token of these two factors as the 
split ticket and its consequence, the landslide. 

Not least among the points that arise as questions before the 
mind of the faithful citizen is that of his relation to church and 
state. The A. P. A., Mormonism, the method of Sunday ob- 
servance, the contract of marriage, and many other familiar 
topics, are questions which border so closely upon accepted re- 
ligious ground, that it is difficult to draw the distinct lines re- 
quired for clear comprehension. The citizen who is struggling 
between his allegiance to the church and his loyalty to the state 
is in a sad predicament, and the question of the Vatican and the 
Quirinal, and the stupidly pathetic struggle between Pius IX. 
and Victor Emmanuel in the days of old, leap into sudden un- 
comfortable prominence. The citizen, debating the question of 
a boundary of duties between church and state, of both of which 
he is a member and a citizen, becomes keenly alive to the fact 
that he is going over some very old ground, that Bismarck and 
the Jesuits, Pius IX. and Victor Emmanuel, are only modern 
instances of a question that trails along backward through the 
days of Roger Williams and Oliver Cromwell, of Martin Luther 
and Henry VIII., of Canossa and Ravenna, of Arius and Oon- 
stantine. He is facing a problem as old as the hills and worthy 
of his most earnest attention. It is the question, Where does 
duty to the church end and duty to the state begin? It may be 
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well in the consideration of this question to go back some dis- 
tance into history. 

Trace backward with me any one series of movements. Given 
any community, starting in the wilds. There is the usual clear- 
ing among the trees, a vague attempt at railroading, a dim vision 
of telegraph poles, a few stray houses, and that wonderful thing, 
a general store. John Smith runs this general store and on its 
shelves you find everything imaginable, from a paper of pins to 
a silk hat, from a cake of soap to an oilskin sou’wester. The 
shed and tlie front porch hold bags of grain and plows, seed po- 
tatoes and stoves, coal-oil and paris green. One window is full 
of zephyrs and corsets, the other contains the post-office and a 
sign that John Smith is agent for the best fire insurance com- 
pany in the world, with a capital indicated by an endless string 
of ciphers, and that he is likewise a real-estate agent, a notary 
public, and a blacksmith. The chances are, that if you want to 
see John Smith on business, his wife will have to call him in 
from the farm before you can do so. But gradually, as the com- 
munity grows, and there is more business done, there are more 
wants to supply, and more inhabitants to settle in the village 
and on the farm, John Smith drops his farming. Next he drops 
the dry goods in his store. Then the hardware goes, because 
other business men have established special lines of these things. 
Presently also the real-estate sign and the indication of the no- 
tary public disappear, and finally the little post-office in the 
window crowds out the grocery store, and John finds that he has 
all he can do in just simply being postmaster for the little vil- 
lage, in which when it first began he was everything. 

It is, of course, a ridiculously small picture, but yet it contains 
an amount of information and a kind of information which the 
student of history cannot afford to neglect. Take the very same 
picture upon larger ground, and you will find that what was 
true in the small community of men is true of the large com- 
munity of souls. Go back to the origin of the Christian Church, 
and you find her the dispenser of all things. Art, education, 
music, everything starts in and with the church. She is and 
has all things, from the highest to the lowest. She teaches her 
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people ; she recognizes them when they come into the world and 
when they go out of it; she places her tag and label upon them 
in their various ways of life and demands of them their alle- 
giance, and prescribes to them their duties ; she cares for them 
when they are sick and buries them when they are dead; she 
teaches them to read and write, and taxes them for the only sys- 
tem of finance with which antiquity is familiar. Thus begins 
the church, with a wilderness of duties, in the midst of which 
she is all things to everybody. But now note the evolution of 
the church. Take close heed of what has come to pass. Go 
back with me to the misty edge of time. Here there looms for- 
ward out of a legendary period of the demigods the world’s 
childhood, when the eyes have not yet learned to see and the 
hands have not yet been taught to handle, a vast picture of the 
patriarchate. Dim is the vision, but sufficiently distinct to tell 
that neither church nor state has yet been born. It is the family. 
It is the distinct cognizance of individuality, and man is not yet 
a social being. But presently, out of the obscurity of the human 
sea, there grows achurch. It is a church in which the state is 
not yet recognized. There is no state as yet—the ruler of the 
church is both priest and king, after the order of Melchizedek. 
There is no distinction as yet between the divine right of priests 
and the divine right of kings. The fruit has not yet ripened to 
a degree of distinction. But glance along hitherward a little 
farther and the record of the national life of the days of old is 
epitomized for us in the story of Saul. One convulsive throb, 
and the state is born. There isa church and there is a state. 
The figure of Saul overtopping the plebs by head and shoulders 
becomes symbolical of the method of the genesis of a state—a 
method the same at all times and in every epoch of the world’s 
history. 

And thus the church and state step apart. The duties of 
neither are distinctly recognized as yet. It takes many years, 
nay, it takes many centuries, until this demarcation line can be 
established. It is not established yet, even at this late day. It 
is a matter of slow growth. At first there was a general division 
between the two giant entities over the civil, moral, and legal 
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aspects of the case. From those wild days at Canossa up to the 
time of the Magna Charta and even later, it took all the time 
and skill of diplomats, and all the mental and moral forces of 
the race, to distinguish these general outlines, where the church 
ends and where the state begins. 

And the task of setting such a boundary line would be as 
hopeless as the attempts of the French Figaro to define the pol- 
icy of England and Russia in Turkey, if it were not for the fact 
that, back of all human attempts, failures, and successes, there is 
a mighty law—a law, which, for want of a better name, we call 
the law of evolution—which is sweeping on resistlessly upon its 
pathway and the tokens of whose healthful activity are to be 
noted in every line of human life. 

Trace the question a little more in detail. When the general 
outline of the legal, moral, and civic aspect of things had come 
into some kind of appreciable shape in the time of the Edwards 
in England, there had already been at work, and there continued 
at work, a series of hidden powers whose resultant products 
have escaped the eye of the careless student. Gradually there 
had drifted out of the church certain of its holdings. As in the 
case of John Smith, who relinquished one duty after the other 
until there was nothing left to him but the postmastership, but 
who found all he could do in that, so the church gradually lost 
and is to-day gradually losing a vast territory, of which she had 
a temporary control, but which must now be handed over to the 
state, so that she may attend to the more ‘‘ weighty matters of 
the law.’’ Take art. Divide it into its two branches, music 
and painting. Nothing is better known than the fact that both 
of these branches first grew up under the fostering care of the 
church, and that, in spite of the little revulsions of feelings 
under the iconoclasts, they continued under the fostering care of 
the church until within the recent past. Now where are they? 
Beethoven, Gluck, Palestrina, Handel, Haydn, and Bach, in fact 
all the names of the musicians of old, are intimately interwoven 
with the name and work of the church. But where is the con- 
nection between Wagner, Mendelssohn, or even Liszt, or the 
men of the modern schools, such as Grieg, Tschaikowski, Rubin- 
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stein, Sullivan, Foote, and the church? Put Bach’s “ Passions- 
musik’? and Wagner’s ‘‘Gotterdimmerung”’ side by side, and 
in the comparison of the two giant efforts, equal in mastership, 
equal in conception, equal in symmetry and power, you have the 
point I am trying to make. Music has drifted out of the church. 
She still sings the old masters, and she will continue to sing, but 
music has turned to the world. And now take painting. 
Cimabue, Raphael, Rubens, Titian, Da Vinci, compare them 
with the men of to-day, West, Tucker, Whistler, Muncaczy, Ho- 
garth, Chlodowiecky, and what does the comparison show? It 
shows the point that painting has drifted out of the church. 
Put a Hans Makart alongside of a Raphael, and you have again 
the point which I am trying to make. 

What is true of art is true of those lines of human activity 
which run rather upon the material plane than upon that of 
ethics and the artistic sense. Whence comes education? From 
the bosom of the church. For it is quite well known that there 
was a time when the church furnished all the clerks, when 
“clerk’’ and ‘‘clergy’’ were but different ways of saying the 
same thing—but who furnishes the education now? The state. 
And that wing of the church which doubts the right of the state 
to run, to control, and to establish the school will have a very 
trying time to prove its position and has had such a time of late. 
In the same way it might be shown that the theater traces back 
its legitimate origin to the mysteries, or mysteria, of the church, 
that the state institution of charity is the legitimate child of the 
hospice of the church, that even science roots back in the 
church through astrology and alchemy, the ancient rootlets of 
science, upon which modern skill has grafted astronomy and 
chemistry. And so question after question arises and receives 
its answer, in either a definite or a halting way. So that finally 
even the question of marriage has been agitated as a civil con- 
tract, rather than as one requiring the sanction of the church. 

What, now, are the deductions to be made along this line? Is 
there a tendency toward the extinction of church citizenship and 
@ gradual evolution of state citizenship only? What a useless 
question. Of course not. Did John Smith lose “his hold upon 
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the masses’? by dropping the temporary offices he held and 
finally turning postmaster and that alone? Not at all. He be- 
came more intimately concerned with the actual life of the com- 
munity in which he held a prominent place. So if the church 
finds that on the ground of things temporal she apparently loses 
her hold, it is simply a symptom that she is growing more 
rapidly and developing more strongly upon the field which prop- 
erly belongs to her. An unprejudiced observer will note that 
what the church loses in temporal things she gains in things 
which are eternal. What drifts beyond her pale in things of 
the world, she has gained and is gaining in things spiritual. 

If in the resistless march of evolutional development, the state 
legitimately and obviously lays claim to certain ever-increasing 
factors, it is not difficult to see that the church, divested of the 
care of these things, can turn her attention earnestly and sin- 
cerely to those more delicate departments of human life, the in- 
tuitive and mysterious workings in which and of which are still 
subject to gross misconception, to misty superstition, to dense 
ignorance. 

It is a helpful thought, rather than a distressing one, to find 
earnest and convincing thinkers and writers active upon the 
questions of citizenship, and intent upon their various efforts to 
define a boundary line which is coming more and more clearly 
to the surface. We approach the solution of the question more 
and more nearly with every step in the march of progress, 
whereby a man is enabled to recognize more clearly what is the 
spiritual side of a question and what its natural side. And 
every step in that march points in the direction that man’s social 
and civil attitude toward his neighbor creates citizenship of the 
state ; while his mental attitude toward his neighbor conditions 
and constitutes citizenship of the church. To act rightly and to 
speak rightly are matters for the thoughtful consideration of the 
state-citizen. To add to such action the accomplishment of will- 
ing and thinking rightly are matters to occupy the attention of 
the church-citizen. And both fields are equally large and of 
equally momentous importance. 

ADOLPH ROEDER. 
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BY LINTON SATTERTHWAIT, ESQ. 


BRAHAM LINCOLN, in his famous Gettysburg Address, 
said, referring to the then still unfinished war for the 
Union, that the loyal people of the country were engaged in a 
struggle to see whether a nation conceived in the spirit of 
liberty and dedicated to the proposition that all men are created 
free and equal could long endure. Not only did the conflict 
then being waged end in triumph for the national cause, but 
they who had rebelled threw down their arms, so hopelessly 
defeated that, if we may judge by their conduct, the unthinking 
and, to a great extent, the thoughtfal too, believe that the 
struggle of which Mr. Lincoln spoke ended at Appomattox 
and that, as a nation, we have finally and forever settled that 
‘ government of the people, by the people, and for the people 
shall not perish from the earth.’”’ It would be agreeable to one’s 
proneness to civic indolence to share in this belief and to feel 
that the effort, the sacrifices, the toil, and the warfare necessary 
to perpetuate free government already have been expended by 
those who preceded us on the field of action, that we, their 
descendants, are the fortunate possessors of a sort of paid-up 
insurance policy guaranteeing to us, without labor or exertion 
on our part, and to our posterity in turn, uninterrupted enjoy- 
ment of the liberties which have come to us “through the costly 
sacrifice ’’ of thousands of martyrs to civil liberty. 

This would be a cheerful, a pleasing view to take, but it is 
not permitted to one who may look beneath the surface thus to 
indulge his fondness for political repose. The truth is that we 
are to-day, no less than in Mr. Lincoln’s time—nay, much more 
than then—face to face with the necessity of waging a war- 
fare to preserve free institutions and to make it certain that 
our republic shall for long endure. It is true that we have 
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no armed foe within our borders and that we may, with reason, 
regard ourselves as invincible to attack from without. But 
notwithstanding this fact, our institutions are assailed by a 
more insidious foe than ever marshalled on a battlefield and 
@ greater peril than hung over our country during the Civil 
War threatens to-day the integrity of our government. This 
foe is corruption, which endangers the very existence of our 
institutions by destroying the patriotic virtue and manhood 
on which alone the security of those institutions rests. When 
armies defied the national authority and sought the nation’s 
life, it was, in a sense, a contest of physical force with 
physical force, which might have ended either way with- 
out seriously impairing the manly virtues of the people. 
Had Pickett’s charge up Cemetery Hill not been beaten back, 
had the battle of Gettysburg ended in the rout and ruin of the 
Union army, had the boast of a Confederate general that he 
would call the roll of his slaves on Bunker Hill been realized 
and the nation been dismembered, still we need not have wholly 
despaired of free institutions, for the principles of free govern- 
ment would have survived in the hearts of men to reassert them- 
selves when the hour of madness should have passed and the 
clouds of darkness lifted. Physical power might have over- 
thrown, but could not have destroyed liberty itself. So long as 
real men survive, liberty will live, but when men degenerate 
into mere things of barter and sale, the Goddess of Liberty will 
depart from our shores, for she will have no abiding place. It 
is not in mountain, valley, or plain that you will find her habi- 
tation, but in the hearts and brains of clear-headed, incorrup- 
tible men. The honest heart and unclouded mind furnish the 
only environment needful that liberty may grow. In the history 
of the world, the same territory has, in turn, nurtured freemen 
and a servile race. The difference was not in the land, but in 
the inhabitants thereof. Our own land may remain as beautiful, 
as fruitful, as now and yet our people may become incapable of 
maintaining the liberties which they have inherited. 

It is worse than folly for us to imagine that we are the especial 
favorites of providence, that we can disregard the law of moral 
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gravitation and our institutions suffer no shock in consequence. 
So long as we comply with the conditions of civic prosperity we 
may hope to prosper, but when we fail to meet those require- 
ments, we shall fall from our high estate. Governments and 
peoples cannot escape from the universal law of cause and effect. 
We cannot, in politics, sow corruption and reap incorruption. 
As we sow so shall we reap. Disgraceful enactments like the 
ill-famed race-track legislation in New Jersey, three years ago, 
are but the moral consequences of immoral political action. The 
infliction of such laws upon us is the righteous punishment of 
unrighteous conduct. It is no more just that a man who plants 
and cultivates a field should harvest the product than that a 
people careless of their political honor should gather fruits that 
will shame them before the world. Natural results of public 
and political action will and ought to come to pass. No miracle 
will save us from the consequences of our acts. In his maiden 
speech in the House of Commons, John Bright said to the gov- 
ernment of the day, ‘‘ You have been sowing curses, and you 
now wonder that curses have grown.’’ The Alpha and Omega 
of political philosophy is embodied in that pregnant sentence. 
And the curse that we are sowing and of which I wish especially 
here to speak is the terrible curse of bribery. It is not merely 
an evil but it is a growing and expanding evil. Its nature is to 
grow by what it feeds upon and never to stand still. Like an 
octopus it has thrown out its tenticles in all directions until 
scarcely a branch of our government is wholly free from the 
pollution of its clammy touch. It is not merely that men buy 
and sell votes, but under the influence of this practice every 
sphere of political activity is rapidly coming to be dominated by 
the idea of private compensation for public services rendered. 
Under its malign influence patriotism is becoming unfashionable, 
almost ridiculous. Disinterested activity is gradually being 
eliminated from political life, and to a deplorable extent office is 
bestowed for cash or its equivalent, and the young man whose 
ambition would leave him to serve the state is confronted with the 
necessity of buying the opportunity with his own money or of 
selling his talents for the money of others. It is an open secret 
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that when patronage is to be distributed candidates for favor are 
expected to ‘‘ put up” a stipulated sum in order to have their 
‘claims’ seriously considered by the “‘leaders.’’ This is a return 
to the old English system of disposing of positions in the public 
service by purchase and in such asystem patriotism has no place. 
Among our standard so-called ‘‘ practical politicians’’ a patriot 
is as much out of place as is a learned physician among a body 
of ignorant quacks. His point of view, his methods, and his 
aim are so different that he cannot codperate with them. He is, 
therefore, driven by circumstances into the rather undignified 
position of faultfinder and critic, for his fitness for power be- 
comes his disqualification for preferment. 

It is no schoolboy declamation, no hysterical shriek of the 
alarmist, to say that unless the rising tide of bribery and corrup- 
tion shall be checked and turned back our system of government 
must fall and that at a no distant day. It cannot survive when 
that upon which alone it rests is gone, any more than our capitol 
buildings could stand after the foundation stones should have 
been, one by one, removed. Do not misunderstand me. I be- 
lieve I am no pessimist, nor yet, perhaps, an optimist. I do not 
think our forms of government are likely soon to be overturned 
no matter what may or may not be done. But forms are of little 
present value without the substance. Our written constitutions, 
our statutes may remain, and yet all that those constitutions 
were intended to preserve or those statutes to enforce, may be 
almost if not wholly lost to us. A government may survive as 
an articulated machine long after it has ceased to be the living 
embodiment of the principles it was meant to cherish. The 
monarchical government of Great Britain, with all its senseless 
forms, still exists, a large portion of the British people still fawn 
upon their princes and princelets, but England is governed by a 
democratic republic under the forms of the ancient monarchy, 
and English democracy is furnishing to us examples in popular, 
efficient, and economical municipal government which we should 
do well to study. In England, therefore, we see a monarchy 
with many of the advantages of a republic, and we may, on the 
other hand, yet see in our own country a republic with the chief 
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drawbacks of a monarchy. It will be perfectly possible to 
destroy the essentials of our system while we leave untouched 
its forms. We may be ruled by despots without possessing royal 
families. The title makes no man king and a ruler may be in 
every essential a czar without a crown. Victoria is but the 
paid official head of British society, while Oliver Cromwell, un- 
crowned, ruled England, a king in his every act. Our forms 
may, therefore, become a mere skeleton from which all that was 
once vital in the republic shall have decayed and fallen away. 

We remember how, as schoolboys, our indignation was stirred 
by the story of Cesar’s overthrow of the Roman Republic, but 
Roman liberty had become a mere tradition to a corrupted peo- 
ple long before the conqueror of Gaul crossed the Rubicon. Not 
only do forms alone afford no protection, but the very forms of 
free government may be used to enslave a people. From the 
time of its organization to the reign of Henry VIII. the British 
Parliament was regarded as the bulwark of English liberty, and 
it was the constant study of arbitrary kings to dispense with 
parliaments as much as possible. But in Henry’s reign, Thomas 
Cromwell made use of this organ of freedom to accomplish the 
most merciless work of arbitrary rule. And thus, at a time 
when the representatives of the people were called together 
oftener than they ever had been before, England held her breath 
under her Reign of Terror. As Mr. Green, the historian, says 
of Cromwell, ‘‘ He saw in the Parliament a means of shrouding 
the boldest aggressions of the monarchy under the veil of popu- 
lar assent and of giving to the most ruthless acts of despotism 
the stamp and semblance of law.’’ History furnishes other 
similar examples. George III. deliberately attempted much the 
same thing through the bribery of Parliament, and his minister 
declared that the king had discovered that ‘‘the forms of free 
and the ends of arbitrary government were not altogether incom- 
patible.”’ The resistance of the colonies contributed in no small 
degree to frustrate George’s designs, but with the bribery of 
voters unchecked and unresisted, our latter-day kings —the 
political bosses and public planderers—will soon convince us of 
the truth of Lord Bute’s remark and will demonstrate to us and 
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the world that the ‘‘ forms of a free and the ends of an arbitrary 
government”’ are only too easily reconcilable. 

The successful working of our governmental system depends 
on the constant watchfulness and periodical expression of public 
opinion. Only this and nothing more. Mr. Lowell says, ‘ All 
free governments, whatever their name, are in reality govern- 
ments by public opinion, and it is on the quality of this public 
opinion that their prosperity depends.’’ Neither constitutions 
nor statutes will preserve our rights. These are but the written 
evidences of what our institutions really are. Before there were 
constitutions constitutional principles existed, and, on the other 
hand, constitutions may remain after these principles shall have 
been overthrown. Armies and navies may guard them from 
foreign assults but they cannot protect them from our own 
attacks. Our machinery, our forms of government, may be 
shielded by our military forces, but the American system itself, 
in its essence, in all that it was intended to be, in all that gives 
it any excuse for being, depends for its protection, for its preser- 
vation, upon the jealous care of an intelligent public opinion. 
Nothing can be substituted for this. Without this public 
opinion in action, free government can no more exist than a man 
could live without the life-blood coursing through his veins. It 
is positively and undeniably a sine qua non. The foundation 
principle of our system is that ‘‘the common sense of most shall 
hold a fretful realm in awe.’’ 

But public opinion is merely the collective opinions of indi- 
viduals. It is the resultant of varying individual views. It is 
formulated after free discussion and debate, and its character 
will depend on the character of the individual whose common 
voice it is. When constitutionally expressed, all good citizens 
bow to its decree, however erroneous they may regard it, and 
trust to education of that opinion for future relief. Our protec- 
tion, the protection of our neighbors, of every individual, 
against confiscation of our property or the deprivation of our 
liberties through socialistic vagaries or otherwise, in the last 
analysis, lie in the fact, if it shall be a fact, that a controlling 
number of our fellow-citizens are so enlightened, their sense of 
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justice so developed, and their human sympathies so keen, that 
they will not tolerate or permit any infringement of those 
absolute individual rights to protect which our government was 
founded. And this, after all, is the only real protection we 
have, and on this fact rests the justice of our public school 
system, by which I am taxed to educate my neighbor’s children 
and he is taxed to educate the children of others still. We 
educate because we dare not risk the danger of having our 
citizens grow up uninstructed. If the masses of our citizens 
shall be ignorant, if they shall have no regard for justice and 
their manhood shall have been corrupted, then we shall be at 
the mercy of every gust of passion and shall be the helpless 
victims of every voting mob that conscienceless wealth may 
organize. The courts will not long protect, for where public 
sentiment shall become permanently corrupted our courts will 
reflect that sentiment and the judges will themselves become our 
worst oppressors. History demonstrates this as a principle and 
the record of the Tweed régime points to its application. I 
repeat, our form of government may be preserved, but the 
benefits which that form was meant to confer cannot be 
experienced with a corrupted opinion. 

If, then, enlightened public opinion is more necessary for the 
safety of our institutions than constitutions, or armies and 
navies, what of the effect of bribery on this opinion? It can 
have but one effect and that is to destroy it, and by destroying 
it to crush out all that is vital in our system. Every individual 
opinion helps to make up public opinion. The individual’s 
vote isa nullity if not an expression of his opinion. To vote, 
in any true sense, therefore, one must have an opinion. And 
when a man sells his vote, not only does he sell bis opinion but 
he unfits himself for future sharing in the work of free govern- 
ment, which is nothing but government by opinion. He has 
betrayed a sacred trust and he cannot again be trusted. His 
right to vote at all was purchased by the lives and sacrifices of a 
long line of martyrs, and when he stoops to sell this blood- 
bought right for gold, he effaces from his nature all that 
should lift him above the brutes. His self-respect and manly 
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pride are forever gone. In vain will appeals henceforth be 
made to his judgment, to his sense of right. To no purpose 
will you point out to him that your property and your rights; 
and his as well, are imperiled, or that the honor of the state or 
nation is at stake, for his judgment, his opinion is hereafter to 
be confined to a choice between competing bidders for his ballot. 
He is more to be despised than any slave, for he goes voluntarily 
to the auction block. The slave-dealer could but sell the body, 
but our vote-seller makes merchandise of his soul. With a 
large number of such creatures on our voting lists how are we 
to govern by appeals to-public opinion? By whom will that 
opinion be formed? Whence will come that living force of 
patriotism without which we cannot work our system ? 

If a majority or a number large enough to hold the balance of 
power are for sale, then our elections will be but public auctions. 
Tt will be simply a question of organizing syndicates to exploit 
an election, as a syndicate was organized to reap the profits of a 
sale of bonds, and it would be more simple, it would be more 
economical and infinitely less demoralizing, to sell our public 
positions direct and to advertise for proposals as we do in giving 
out other public work—awarding in this case to the highest 
bidders. The prices paid would go into the public treasury and 
the successful bidders might be put under bonds for a faithful 
performance of duty. Instead of canvassing votes, our return- 
ing boards would open and compare bids and the result would 
be as good an indication of the public will. Trae, we should be 
deprived of the fan of voting, but with the contest decided by 
purchased votes all voting is a farce. If any man can neu- 
tralize my vote by his own, and then can overwhelm me by the 
purchased votes of others, my equality, absolutely, is gone and 
I am, to all intents and purposes, as completely deprived of a 
vote as though I were a subject of Russia. And when our 
elections shall thus come, generally, to be controlled by bribes 
our institutions will be gone, our liberties will be lost. We 
shall find that they who purchase power will recoup the cost. 
We shall find that our property will be absorbed and our 
liberties will be restricted to satisfy their greed of gain and 
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their lust of power. And property will call, and every one who 
loves peace and quiet rather than turmoil and disorder, will 
.call for some form of despotic rule, for the Man on Horseback 
to protect our property and to give us order, and we shall add 
another example of a fallen state to prove the folly of attempt- 
ing free government with a people who will not be virtuous and 
who, therefore, cannot be free. 

We are told that the evil of bribery has always been as great 
as now. This cannot be. If it had formerly been so bad, it 
must now be much worse. It is of the nature of such practices 
to grow until resolutely checked. They who have engaged in 
the practice will tell us that when a man has once been bought 
he must be bought again and they will tell us further that new 
men must be bought every year. The contagion of one man’s 
example spreads perhaps by that law of human nature which 
leads prostituted virtue to seek to mitigate its own degradation 
by dragging others down. Men become familiar with the idea 
that money is to be paid for political service and from pay for 
what is known as legitimate party work to pay for voting one’s 
party ticket is not so great a step that the average conscience 
can discern a great distinction, while from being paid to vote 
one’s party ticket to selling one’s vote to the highest bidder the 
descent is easy and rapid. The average community has both 
classes of purchasable voters. For all practical purposes they 
may be classed together. They are alike recreant citizens and 
neither counts in the formation of public opinion. 

If we could know accurately the proportion of those clothed 
with the privileges and charged with the duties and responsibil- 
ities of American citizenship, who have become voting chattels, 
we should doubtless be appalled. A gentleman in Connecticut 
after careful investigation has placed the number of venal voters 
in that state at thirty per cent. Think of it! Out of every 
hundred voters, thirty for sale. But what of the rest of the 
country? Is it as a whole worse or better? I have no figures, 
but from reliable information I will venture to say that in my 
own state of New Jersey, it probably is a conservative estimate 
to say that twenty per cent of the voters are purchasable in one 
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way or another. This proportion is large, if not astounding, 
but this evil has grown frightfully in the past few years. For 
my own city I am sure this estimate is too low, while reports 
from the country districts agree that it is becoming more and 
more difficult to get out the vote without paying even men who 
own farms to induce them to go to the polls, while a certain ele- 
ment in the rural districts vie with their city brethren in show- 
ing that they are voters for revenue only. 

Are other states on the average better off? Probably not. 
Now what does all this foreshadow? Does it bode any good to 
our institutions? Where is it alltoend? Shall we as a people 
decide to let the future take care of itself and resolve to eat, 
drink, and be merry for to-morrow we die? Remember, whether 
or not the extent of this evil has been approximately stated here, 
it is growing and will continue to grow unless actively we fight 
it. Consider what power these purchasable voters, or rather 
they who buy them, have over us. In a political revolution in 
New Jersey last year the total vote for governor was 311,609. 
The plurality for Governor Griggs was 26,900. This was an un- 
precedented plurality in our state. In handing over the seal to 
his successor, Governor Werts remarked that never before had 
it been delivered to one so emphatically designated by the people 
to receive it. It would be natural to conclude that an influence 
which could control the number of votes represented by the 
plurality of Mr. Griggs would, in the normal condition of parties, 
practically rule the state. Yet this plurality was but eight and 
one-half per cent of the total vote. Twenty per cent—the prob- 
able proportion of purchasable voters—would make over 62,- 
000 votes. With the normal division of parties, who with these 
62,000 voters will rule New Jersey? Is it any wonder that we 
have been put to shame by our legislatures? Is it any wonder 
that when superior character and intelligence, as in the case of 
our new governor, is elevated to position it always seems to have 
been an accident rather than design ¢ 

What are we to do about it? These 62,000 voters will soon 
be 100,000, and the 100,000 will grow to be 150,000. This evil 
grows like a contagious disease. But, many of our leading citi- 
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zens will tell us that bribery is a necessary evil. The arguments 
in justification are not novel nor are they convincing. It is 
claimed that the bribe-giver only pays a man to do his duty and 
that his conduct is not altogether unlike that of the man who, by 
persuasion, prevails on another man to cast a similar vote. The 
bribe-giver, it is claimed, finds men already corrupt, he does not 
make them wicked, he only finds them so and by paying them 
prevents their evil propensities from producing bad results. 
Bribery by the other side is offered as a justification, and the 
evils of bribery are sought to be mitigated by a resort to bribery 
itself. This is homeopathic treatment with a vengeance. Why, 
it is asked, should not politicians pay unprincipled men not to 
injure the state or ruin the country? The necessity of fighting 
fire with fire is offered as an excuse. But there is a fallacy run- 
ning through all this reasoning so plain that he who runs may 
read. If the number of purchasable voters was a fixed quan- 
tity, there might be some plausibility in the arguments of these 
men. But such is not the fact and therein lies their condemna- 
tion. By continuing the practice of buying those already corrupt 
they are adding to the number necessary to be bought next time. 
To save the country from supposed present evils they pile up 
future evils of far greater magnitude. For it becomes a mere 
matter of mathematical calculation to demonstrate that this 
process of saving the country will, if unchecked, make its ruin 
certain and complete. ‘‘ After us, the deluge,’’ seems to be the 
motto of our politicians. This method of fighting fire is worse 
than puerile for it regularly adds fuel to the flames and increases 
the area of the conflagration. The constantly augmented flames 
will never be quenched until they shall have consumed the 
country’s manhood. Were our elections to be held once for all, 
these men might possibly justify their acts. Pitt might with 
some show of reason justify his payment of a million for 
the passage of the Irish Act of Union, for that act made it cer- 
tain that there would be no succeeding Parliament to bribe. 
When, therefore, future elections are to be held, the success or 
failure of no candidate, the triumph or defeat of no policy can 
be so important as to justify resort to corruption. Important as 
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our success in a present contest may appear to be, it is far more 
important that the organs of government be kept honest and 
pure for the honest decision of all future contests, for in that 
purity and honesty lies the sole security of those who will come 
after us. I repeat that our system necessarily relies on the pos- 
sibility of, from time to time, appealing to public opinion and 
that with the corruption of the sources of that public opinion 
the destruction of our system begins. 

Hence I say that the danger which confronts us to-day is 
greater than that which the nation faced in the Civil War. 
Hence I say that the men who continue this practice are, unwit- 
tingly though it be, worse foes to the American Republic than 
the most virulent rebel who carried a musket on the field. For 
the foundation of this republic is the virtuous character of its 
individual citizens. To debauch one of these citizens is to strike 
a blow at the republic’s life as surely as to shoot down a soldier 
is to weaken the army of which he forms a unit. Nay, it is 
worse than that. The soldier’s loss is the loss of strength but it 
is not added weakness. A loyal supporter is withdrawn but a 
traitor is not added to the camp. But the corruption of a citi- 
zen not only robs the nation of a defender but it makes of that 
debauched citizen a life-long menace to the republic. Thus 
doubly is the nation weakened. Moreover, the example of the 
soldier’s death may inspire greater devotion and service on the 
part of others, while the example of the corrupted citizen 
spreads a pestilence of corruption among his associates. 

But what are we to dot The question is more easily asked 
than answered. Horace Greeley used to say that the way to re- 
sume specie payments was to resume, and we might say that the 
way to stop bribery is to stop it. Certainly we may say to those 
engaged in this practice that the way to stop bribery is to cease 
giving bribes. But they are callous and public sentiment is 
dumb. Laws are not enforced and seem unlikely soon to be. 
But this we can do. We can arouse ourselves to a realizing 
sense of our “ lost condition,’’ of the peril to our country and 
its institutions, from this source. Wecan by ourselves becom- 
ing awakened create a sentiment that will point the finger of 
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scorn at reputable citizens and at members of Christian churches 
who patronize and countenance this unclean thing and that will 
mark them as false to their professions, false to their duties and 
obligations as citizens, and false to the memories of those who 
died to establish and to preserve free institutions for us. And 
when we shall have done this much we shall have accomplished 
great things. For the real danger to American institutions to- 
day is the civic ignorance and civic indolence of those who in a 
conventional sense are among our best educated and most moral 
citizens. 

Educate public sentiment first, and the native intelligence of 
the American people will devise a remedy. When the evil shall 
once be thoroughly appreciated, its overthrow will be assured. 

LINTON SATTERTHWAIT. 








FINANCE AND ITS INFLUENCE UPON INDUSTRIAL 
PROGRESS* 


BY MR. ARTHUR KITSON. 


I, 


PURPOSE dealing with the money question, not from any 

political, but from a strictly scientific standpoint. It is one 
of the unfortunate results of our political system that problems 
regarding trade and currency—problems belonging as much to 
the domain of science as the atomic theory, or the principle of 
virtual velocities—are permitted to be solved by the ignorant 
majority, under the influence of passion and partisanship. Such 
a plan seems to me as irrational as that of solving medical, 
engineering, and mechanical problems by the popular vote. 

The money question is a scientific problem and can be solved 
with the same degree of accuracy as any problem in mechanics 
or physics, providing we employ similar means and start from 
similarly correct premises. 

The problem I wish to discuss is this: Why does the wealth 
production of nations fall so far below the normal capacity of 
their factors of production? How is it that with an abundance 
of natural resources—land, water, forests, and minerals—and a 
vast amount of labor power, ready and willing to employ itself— 
how is it that these factors are forced to remain idle? 

The answer to these questions will, I think, be found in the 
solution of another and similar problem : Why is our industrial 
system so often stagnant, and how comes it that industrial 
progress is never continuous for any long period? These ques- 
tions are so important, they so far transcend all other political 
and social questions, that one would expect the attention of 
statesmen and economists would be concentrated upon them to 
the exclusion of all others, until a satisfactory solution was 


* A lecture delivered before the Franklin Institute, Philadelphia, Nov. 22, 1895. 
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obtained. But our public men have come to regard panics and 
business depressions as inevitable, and unless they desire to use 
them to arouse party prejudice and foment partisan hatred, 
these questions scarcely receive any attention from them. 

The scientific world becomes intensely interested in the 
announcement of some new labor-saving invention, by which so 
many thousands, or hundreds of thousands, of dollars may be 
saved annually. But apparently little heed is given by our 
scientists to the greatest labor-saving device ever invented; a 
machine which is periodically getting out of order and causing 
losses so enormous that the mind can hardly conceive their 
magnitude. Just now all Europe is wild over the discoveries of 
gold in Africa, and immense fortunes have been created in the 
space of a few months. But the amount of currency (in the 
form of credit) that was destroyed in this country alone, within 
five months in 1893, by the disorganization of our financial 
system, exceeds the total African gold supplies, if continued at 
the present rate for the next fifteen years. Surely a system 
which can produce such appalling results is worthy the best 
attention the scientific world can give it. When I say these 
questions do not receive the attention they should, I do not 
mean to say that no attempts have been made to solve them. 
Attempts have frequently been made, but as to the skill and 
ability of those making such attempts, we may judge from one 
or two samples. 

The stock answer given by our newspapers is ‘‘Overpro- 
duction.”” The reason men are idle and natural resources 
remain unemployed is that the markets are glutted with com- 
modities. Goods are too cheap and it does not pay to produce 
more. This is the prevailing teaching, and the one that our 
commercial and industrial world has learned to accept. Accept- 
ance of such a theory scarcely speaks well for the intelligence of 
our people. For it means that industrial progress has reached 
its limits. This Institute is devoted to the progress of science 
and invention. It is especially engaged in promoting industrial 
progress and rewarding those who distinguish themselves in the 
mechanical arts. Now, all inventions, or nearly all, have for 
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their immediate object the saving of labor and the facilitation 
of production. The whole spirit of invention and of industry 
is devoted toward increasing the quantities of goods, of cheapen- 
ing commodities, and enlarging the world’s stock of wealth. 
How, then, are we to reconcile the spirit of this Institute and of 
similar institutions throughout the world with the theory of 
‘‘overproduction’’? If that theory be true, then this Institute 
should dissolve; inventions must be abandoned ; - industrial 
progress must be arrested, for we have arrived at the confines of 
civilization. 

I am reminded of Carlyle’s sarcastic indictment of this theory. 
‘‘Overproduction,’’ says he, ‘‘runs it notso? Ye miscellaneous, 
ignoble, manufacturing individuals! Ye have produced too 
much! We accuse you of making above two hundred thousand 
shirts for the bare backs of mankind. Your trousers, too, which 
you have made, of fustian, cassimere, of Scotch plaid, of jean, 
nankeen, and woolen broadcloth, are they not manifold? Of 
hats for the human head, of shoes for the human foot, of stools 
to sit on, spoons to eat with—nay, what say we hats or shoes? 
You produce gold watches, silver forks, and epergnes, chiffon- 
iers, and stuffed sofas—Heavens, the commercial bazaar and 
multitudinous Howels and Jameses cannot contain you. You 
have produced, produced—he that seeks your indictment, let 
him look around. Millions of shirts and empty pairs of 
breeches hang there in judgment against you. We accuse you 
of overproducing shirts, breeches, hats, shoes, and commodities 
in a frightful overabundance, and now there is a glut and your 
operatives cannot be fed.’’ 

So Carlyle wrote fifty years ago, and to-day his bitter sarcasm 
is just as much in place. Our able editors and great statesmen, 
backed here and there by a learned professor, sing the same old 
song. Our wheat-lands are too vast, our machinery is too 
perfect, our means of transportation too good. Hence prices are 
so low as to ruin the producer. In short, if we accept the 
explanation of our editors, statesmen, and financiers, we must 
conclude that our civilization is a mistake. Our inventions are 
to be abandoned, since they tend to overproduction and therefore 
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pauperism, and all the world’s progress in science, art, inven- 
tion, and discovery is a hideous system of retrogression leading 
to decay and ruin. 

The slightest consideration of our social conditions will show 
us how false such a theory is. The incentive to the production of 
wealth is human desire. It is to satisfy their wants that men 
labor, and so long as there are men with unsatisfied wants, so 
long there. must exist a natural market for goods. Now, no one 
would presume to assert that goods are not needed, that every 
one in the civilized world has a sufficiency of food, clothes, hats, 
shoes, shelter, books, and all the multitudinous things that go to 
make life enjoyable. How can there be overproduction when 
millions are in want of the necessaries of existence? But it is 
evidently not in this sense that the theory of ‘‘ overproduction ”’ 
is intended to be applied. 

Preposterous as the theory is when taken in a literal sense, it 
actually contains a germ of truth when applied in a certain 
limited sense. It is quite true that sometimes goods sent to 
market are either unsaleable, or saleable only at a price below 
their cost of production. When such is the case their further 
production soon ceases. It is a common expression that there is 
no market for such and such goods. We do not mean by this 
expression that such goods are not needed. How many of our 
population are there who would not take an extra hat, pair of 
shoes, or suit of clothes? How many would wear gold watches 
if they had the means of purchasing them ? 

The industrial market to-day is not the natural market, where 
human wants may be freely satisfied, but a very limited one, 
where only a certain limited number of appetites may be ap- 
peased. And this market is limited by the amount of the means 
of purchasing—the medium of exchange. Between manufac- 
turers and producers on one side, and purchasers and consumers 
on the other, modern civilization has erected an artificial 
medium—money. And it is solely by this medium that our in- 
dustrial progress is gauged. We can produce no more than the 
money we have will transfer from one class to another. 

To use an illustration: If the transportation between Phila- 
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delphia and New York were legally restricted to one railroad, 
then the commerce between these two cities would be gauged by 
(1) the number of cars the railroad company would furnish, and 
(2) the speed at which the cars traveled. The greatest number 
of cars that could be provided, moving at the most rapid rate 
consistent with safety, would be the limit of our inter-urban 
trade. And if there were no other city with which trade could 
be carried on, the productive capacity of each city would, so far 
as this reciprocal trade is concerned, be limited to the capacity 
of the railroad. And to carry our illustration still further: any 
attempt to increase the volume of this trade would be futile that 
had not for its immediate object an enlargement of transporta- 
tion facilities. 

At the present time, while the final objective end achieved in 
production is the satisfaction of desires, the first or immediate 
end sought is exchange. The development and specialization of 
industry whereby men produce quantities of goods far in excess 
of their own ability to consume, makes exchange the immediate 
object sought. Exchange is, therefore, absolutely necessary for 
life. Goods are produced for exchange, and hence the quantity 
produced must necessarily be limited by the exchange facilities. 
It is therefore clear that the medium of exchange is by far the 
most important question confronting us. If this is inadequate 
for carrying on the exchange of all the goods society is now 
capable of producing, of what use is it to increase the facilities 
of production? Imagine an engineer proposing to enlarge the 
capacity of a water-works, where the distributing mains were 
already too small for the present supply! Every possible view 
of this subject leads irresistibly to one conclusion: the reason 
that the amount of wealth produced by nations falls so much 
below the maximum capacity of their factors, is insufficiency 
and inefficiency of the means of exchange. It is this that 
causes the actual demand for goods to fall so far short of the 
natural demand. It is variations in the supply of the tools of 
exchange—money and credit—that causes industry alternately 
to flourish and stagnate. It is the enormous fluctuations in the 
value of money that so often causes fluctuations in prices, and 
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renders business so uncertain. And it is to this invention, this 
mechanism of exchange, to money and credit, we must look for 
a solution of our industrial woes. 

I purpose dealing at once with the currency question, and 
shall endeavor to point out what, in my judgment, are the radi- 
cal defects in our present system. I shall also try to show how 
they may be remedied. 

The United States monetary system is said to be based upon 
the gold standard, and our statutes have created what is termed 
a standard unit of value, which consists of 25 8-10 grains of 
gold 9-10 fine. 

Our legal currency consists of gold and silver coins, with cop- 
per and nickel tokens, and six different kinds of paper money. 
(1) United States notes, called greenbacks, secured only by the 
credit of the government, except that there is held in the treas- 
ury about thirty per cent of the amount of these notes in gold 
as a redemption fund. 

(2) National bank notes, issues nominally by the various 
national banks of the country, but practically issued by the 
government. These are secured by the deposit of government 
bonds, are guaranteed by the government, and rest as completely 
on the credit of the government as the greenbacks do, though in 
a different way. 

(3) Silver certificates, secured by a deposit of silver bullion. 

(4) Gold certificates, secured by a like deposit of gold. 

(5) Treasury notes, secured by a deposit of silver. 

(6) Currency certificates. 

All of these notes, together with our gold and silver dollars, 
circulate on a par, and are thoroughly interchangeable. The 
reason of this I shall explain presently. Gold is coined freely 
in any amount offered, while the coinage of silver has been re- 
stricted for years, and recently wholly stopped. 

The total amount of this currency in circulation October 1, 
1894, was $1,655,038,982, while there remained in the treasury 
$587,602,438, making a total of $2,242,641,420. The reserve 
fund which must be maintained by the treasury and banks reduces 
the available amount of legal tender to about $1,500,000,000. 
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Of this amount nearly $1,000,000,000 is paper money, consisting 
of certificates and notes before mentioned. Under our present 
system all this paper currency is supported by a so-called gold 
redemption fund, which our government tries to maintain at 
$100,000,000, but which in the past few years has often fallen 
far below this sum. 

Such is the currency system of this country, and one which is 
as ridiculous, dangerous, and unsound as laws can well make it. 

Both the gold and silver reserve funds are an absurdity, so far 
as giving stability of value to the paper currency is concerned. 
You could no more redeem 1,000,000,000 promises to pay $1 
gold dollars, with $100,000,000 at a given time, than you could 
drive a camel through the eye of a needle. And the proper test 
of any system is when subjected to the greatest possible strain. 
The greatest strain to which our system could be subjected is in- 
stant redemption. Further, under our laws the gold certificates 
after redemption must be reissued, and hence no matter how 
often they may be redeemed, they must be reissued. These 
notes, therefore, form an unlimited demand for gold. It is un- 
sound because the quantity of currency provided for business is 
totally inadequate to meet its demands. Indeed, our legal cur- 
rency is inadequate even to carry on five per cent of the nation’s 
commerce. Hence, credit, in every conceivable shape and form, 
is made to do duty, and ninety-five per cent of our real currency 
is not legal tender but credit, which is built upon the most un- 
stable and precarious foundation possible. 

Our currency system has provided no means of self-expansion 
commensurate with the growth of trade and increasing demands 
of commerce, and none whatever save that which comes from 
the accidents of gold mining. So that it is a fact that under the 
gold standard the industrial progress of the world is largely de- 
pendent upon the luck of gold mining. 

One of the serious errors made by our public men regarding 
this question is, in treating coin and legal tender apart and dis- 
tinct from credit. By far the greater proportion of exchange is 
carried on, not by legal tender, but by bills of exchange, prom- 
issory and credit notes, checks, due bills, etc. It is estimated 
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that fully ninety-five per cent of the commerce of the civilized 
world is performed by these instruments of credit which func- 
tion as currency. If we take the definition of Francis Walker 
that that is money which does the money work, we must include 
credit in the category of money. At any rate, although we dis- 
tinguish between credit and legal tender, so far as commerce and 
industry are concerned, credit does fulfil all the functions of 
money. It does facilitate exchange and act as its medium, and 
hence, in passing jadgment upon any financial system, we must 
necessarily include all the personal and corporate instruments of 
credit in use or circulation within such a system. Now, if we 
consider the conditions offered for credit by our present system, 
and upon which it is built, we shall arrive at very different con- 
clusions to what we shall if we simply confine our attentions 
to the mere volume of legal tender. And we shall see how in- 
sufficient for the world’s commerce a single commodity like gold 
or silver is. Further, we shall see what a terribly wasteful and 
dangerous system that is which periodically created millions of 
dollars of currency and instantaneously sweeps it away. 

In the report of the comptroller of the treasury of the United 
States for 1893, the individual deposits of the state banks, loan 
and trust companies, savings banks, and private banks of the 
United States are given as $3,070,462,680, and the individual 
deposits of the national banks as $1,465,446,904. In these 
figures are not included the deposits classed in bank statements 
under the head ‘‘ Due to National Banks”’ and ‘‘ Due to State 
Banks.’’ Thus we see that the people of the United States, irre- 
spective of whatever actual cash they may have on hand, havea 
purchasing ability, expressed in banks and trust companies, 
amounting to $4,535,909,584, or about three times as much 
money as the United States has placed in circulation. The 
greater part of this sum is either subject to check or issued as 
negotiable demand certificates. While deposits expressed in 
time certificates and in savings bank balances are not generally 
devoted to purchases by our people except under emergency, 
yet they are regarded as a cash asset in the hands of any man in 
relation to their power to pay debts or purchase commodities. 
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If we are to comprehend the monetary situation, and money 
supply in this country, and its relation to the rise and fall in 
prices, and the prosperity or depression of our business interests, 
we must fix firmly in our minds this great truth: that since 
bank-credit currency (to wit, checks and drafts drawn against 
bank deposit balances) is accepted on a par with United States 
currency or coin, in payment of a debt or of the purchase price 
of a commodity, therefore the supply of money in the country, 
regulating prices, cannot be considered as United States coin 
and currency alone, but must be considered as including the 
total sum of bank credits which, in relation to a commodity or 
debt, has the same buying and debt-paying power as the actual 
money of the government. The whole of the nation’s currency 
would be required in New York City alone, were it not for the 
instruments of credit. 

Now all this credit rests upon legal currency, and this in turn 
rests upon the treasury reserve, under the present treasury 
rulings. In other words, we have at least forty-five dollars of 
credit for every gold dollar provided by the government, subject 
to draft, even when that reserve is preserved intact. But this is 
only asmall proportion of the load that gold is compelled to 
carry. The policy of our statesmen and financiers has made 
the interest on the national bonds, on railway bonds, and 
hundreds of other corporate indebtedness payable in gold. To 
such an extent has this policy been carried out that if creditors 
demanded their ‘“‘ pound of flesh,’’ ‘‘as it is nominated in the 
bond,’’ such a panic would ensue as the world has not yet 
witnessed. 

The financial condition of this nation has been well illustrated 
by an inverted pyramid, standing upon its apex. This infini- 
tesimally small point is gold. Upon this rests an enormous 
mass of credit, and upon this, in turn, rests commerce, trade, 
and industry. Any variation of the apex affects the whole 
structure enormously. And, indeed, the entire edifice is so 
unstable that the nation’s commerce is actually endangered by 
such trivialities as the annual summer excursion of European 
tourists, or the marriage of an American heiress to an English 
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nobleman. It is a fact that if any one of our multi-millionaires 
were to decide to monetize his wealth, and hoard it or ship it 
out of the country in the form of gold, he could shake our entire 
financial centers and necessitate the issuance of more bonds. 

Of course, so long as creditors do not demand gold in settle- 
ments of debts, so long our present system operates. Credits 
are extended and debts cancelled in other commodities. But 
we are always within easy reach of a financial panic. Professor 
Jevons once said that the gold standard currency system would 
continue to operate providing not more than five per cent of 
those who are legally entitled to gold demanded it at one time. 
But let a rumor of an impending failure of a banking house 
gain circulation, or anything arise to create fear in the public 
mind, and away goes this so-called ‘“‘sound”’ financial system. 
Gold is at once hoarded. There is a rush to redeem credits. 
But the stock is far too inadequate for the work, and hundreds 
and thousands are doomed to irretrievable ruin. This is what 
has happened again and again throughout the world. And it is 
what will happen again and again in the future, unless we cease 
building credit and industry upon so small and insecure a basis. 

In the short period of five months, in 1893, there was 
destroyed by the panic in this country bank credit money to 
the amount of at least $668,000,000, a sum equal to the total 
gold production of the world at the present rate, for over four 
years, or of all the silver mines in the United States for over 
nine years, not sparing any use for the arts. Let those who talk 
of an overproduction of gold and silver for currency reflect on 
this fact! 

Of course these evils must arise under any system which 
restricts the currency to an amount insufficient for business. 
For my part, I can see nothing sound or secure in any monetary 
system that breaks down when but five per cent of those 
entitled to the money of redemption happen to demand it. 
Indeed, the more I contemplate this gold standard basis and the 
monetary science as taught by some of our statesmen and 
editors, the more I am led to marvel at the contradiction 
between the principles they teach and those upon which the 
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physical and mechanical sciences are built. For instance, in 
designing a tunnel, a bridge, or building, an engineer employs 
what is known as a factor of safety. That is, he calculates the 
maximum strains to which his building will be subjected. Then 
he multiplies these into his factor of safety, two or three, and 
constructs his building accordingly. And it is because of these 
precautions, based upon sound scientific rules, that our bridges 
and buildings seldom give way, and why there are compara- 
tively so few accidents. And it is because our financial systems 
are not established upon any such safe rules, nor in accordance 
with any scientific laws, that they are periodically giving way 
and precipitating business and commerce into the mire. The 
factors of safety employed by our financial institutions, instead 
of being double the maximum strain to which the system can 
possibly be subjected, are usually a fraction of that amount. 
Instead of making their factor two, it is more often one fourth 
or one tenth. Hence, when the maximum strain occurs, viz., a 
demand for instant redemption, our banks close, the system can- 
not bear the load. 

Now I contend that if we are to accept the teachings of our 
public authorities on this subject, if the recent statements of the 
gold standard advocates are to be accepted, then we should 
accept no dollars but gold dollars ; and no bank, nor the govern- 
ment should be permitted to issue a gold certificate or a paper 
dollar without having in its possession its equivalent in gold. 
Instead of maintaining $100,000,000 of gold as a reserve, it 
should maintain the full amount of the certificates and notes 
it has issued. Of course our financiers know perfectly well that 
this condition could not be maintained. They know perfectly 
well that this country could never purchase sufficient gold to 
maintain a purely gold currency and meet the demands of trade. 

It is amazing to me, considering the instability of our mone- 
tary system, and knowing the narrow basis upon which we stand, 
how our public men can make the wild and reckless assertions 
that they do. If the greenbacks are bad money, if our silver 
de!!ars and certificates are fifty-cent dollars, how do they propose 
to supply us with a sufficient circulating medium ? 

ARTHUR KITSON. 











THE WORK AND NEEDS OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF CIVICS. 


BY W. H. DEPUY, D.D., CHAIRMAN EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 


ROF. JOHN H. HYSLOP, of Columbia University, re- 

ferring to organized efforts for the permanent betterment of 
civic conditions, speaks of the American Institute of Civics as 
follows : 

‘‘ Institutions of this kind are of the first importance in giving 
organized character to the movement, and more particularly in 
making it cosmopolitan and freeing it from the suspicion likely 
to attach to it if it were undertaken by parties of any kind.”’ 

Professor Edwin E. Sparks, of the University of Chicago, 
closes a suggestive article in Public Opinion on the same subject 
with these words : 

‘¢‘ Among the several movements along the lines indicated, in 
its appeal to the understanding as well as the enthusiasm of the 
people, none is more consistent or upon sounder pedagogical 
ground than the American Institute of Civics. But it needs to 
come into closer contact with every part of its vast field; it should 
have a greater differentiation ; it needs to be more widely known ; and 
it must have in some way official entrance to its clientele.’’ In the 
words to which emphasis is given Professor Sparks, referring to 
features of the Institute’s work, clearly and concisely indicates 
the one thing wanting in order to the full realization of the 
noble plans of its founders. A “vast field’’ is in very truth 
open to its efforts. Its objects and plans are unreservedly com- 
mended by the best citizens wherever brought to their knowl- 
edge. In communities in every state and territory it is repre- 
sented by members of its National Body of Councilors. Its 
‘clientele’ includes men and women in all parts of the country 
who represent the highest aims in citizenship. But these facts, 
which represent the results of its ten years of unostentatious 
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work (conducted without salaried officers or paid agents) are in- 
dicative not only of vantage ground successfully contended for, 
and opportunities for nation-wide usefulness fully secured, but 
of larger needs for the meeting of which the Institute must have 
larger resources. It may be said without hesitation that no insti- 
tution in the United States is in position to accomplish a work of 
greater or more lasting public benefit, or is more worthy of the 
moral and material support of patriotic citizens. And for its 
present commanding position credit is due to those whose volun- 
tary and wholly unselfish labors and gifts have contributed to 
this gratifying result. Especially is this true of its chief founder 
and its president, who at a sacrifice of time and means equiva- 
lent to many thousands of dollars, has unreservedly and without 
compensation devoted himself to its service for ten years. But 
the magnitude of its work will no longer permit of its depend- 
ence on services given to it at the sacrifice of hours of leisure 
and personal interests, by those who are engaged in other exact- 
ing labors. The Institute now demands the undivided services 
of those who can bring to it the highest equipments for useful- 
ness ; and men of the highest ability are willing to undergo sac- 
rifices if they may be permitted to serve it thus unreservedly. 
The thousands of citizens throughout the country who have 
pledged to it their codperation are in need of the stimulating 
and directing influences afforded by carefully prepared printed 
matter, including outlines of programs for local undertakings, 
and other helps in useful activities. Provisions are to be made 
for the fuller utilization of the invaluable services of the Insti- 
tute’s grand corps of 236 lecturers. It has yet to take proper 
advantage of opportunities for far-reaching usefulness afforded 
by the relations which it has established with more than 250 
colleges and professional schools. Its plans in the direction of 
securing adequate attention to qualifications for useful citizen- 
ship in the public schools of America, already crowned with an 
encouraging measure of success, make demand upon it in the 
way of specific labors, painstaking correspondence, and printed 
helps, which it is not in the power of the Institute to meet as it 
should. Inquiries from individuals and organizations, daily re- 
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ceived and increasing in number, cannot receive the prompt and 
adequate attention which it is their due. Christian citizenship 
activities in connection with churches, Y. M. C. A.’s, and other 
organizations which have been inspired by the Institute, and 
which look to it for guidance or helpful suggestions, need a 
degree of attention which is now impossible. 

In truth, the Institute’s work has assumed a magnitude and 
importance so entirely out of proportion to its present resources 
as to make the responsibilities resting upon its officers over- 
whelming. They are meeting them as best they can. But if the 
Institute’s great work is to be conducted in a manner worthy of 
its high aims and rich opportunities, patriotic citizens must 
come to its assistance with adequate financial support. 

That there is need for the maintenance of at least one perma- 
nent national institution solely devoted to the inspiration, the 
promotion, and the direction of influences recognized by every 
intelligent citizen as necessary to the welfare of the individual 
and the public, under a government vested in the people, must 
be evident to all. 

The American Institute of Civics is the only institution in the 
United States specifically intended to meet this need. In the 
conduct of its wholesome activities, it recognizes neither sec- 
tions, parties, creeds, nor classes; but embodies and represents 
the truest Americanism, and the purest patriotism. Shall it 
have the support of which it is so unquestionably deserving ? 
The answer—your answer—is respectfully invited, and may be 
addressed to Col. Charles H. Denison, Treasurer, 38 Park Row, 
New York City, or to the undersigned, at the same address. 

W. H. DEPvy. 











WASHINGTON’S FAREWELL ADDRESS. 
1796—CENTENNIAL—1896. 


N September 15, 1896, one hundred years will have passed since 

Washington, in retiring from public life, crowned his services to 

the republic by the utterance of the words of wisdom, warning, inspi- 
ration, and lofty patriotism contained in his Farewell Address. 

The centenary of utterances whose every reading has been a new in- 
vocation to the spirit of truest manhood should be marked by observ- 
ances calculated to kindle anew the fires of patriotic devotion, and to 
give a larger ascendancy to the influences which have created and pre- 
served, and are necessary to the highest development of, our free insti- 
tutions. 

It is fitting that such commemorative observances should be especially 
promoted by the American Institute of Civics, whose sole purpose is to 
promote intelligence, integrity, and fidelity in the discharge of civic 
obligations. 

This institution invites the codperation of its members, and of other 
citizens and organizations, and especially organizations which are 
patriotic in character, in efforts to give effect to the following plans : 


OBSERVANCES BY REPRESENTATIVES OF PATRIOTIC ORGANIZATIONS. 


It is proposed that assemblies composed of representatives of patriotic 
organizations, and other invited citizens, shall commemorate the event 
by meetings in April or May. It is suggested that these special meet- 
ings take the form of a banquet, unostentatious in character, and that 
the guests include representative women as wellas men. A feature of 
these assemblies should be appropriate brief addresses based on some or 
all of the words of the Farewell Address in which the ‘unceasing 
wishes’’ * of Washington for the welfare of the American people are 
expressed as follows: 

(1) ‘That Heaven may continue to you the choicest tokens of its 
beneficence.”’ 

(2) ‘‘ That your union and brotherly affection may be perpetual.” 

(3) ‘* That the free constitution which is the work of your hands may 
be sacredly maintained.”’ 

(4) “That its administration in every department may be stamped 
with wisdom and virtue.” 

(5) “That the happiness of the people of these states, under the aus- 
pices of liberty, may be made complete, by so careful a preservation 
and so prudent a use of this blessing as well as acquire to them the 
glory of recommending it to the applause, the affection, and adoption 
of every nation which is yet a stranger to it.” * 


* Farewell Address. 
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Topics naturally suggested by these words will be: (1) The dependence 
of the nation upon, and the conditions necessary to, the Divine favor. 
(2) The importance of, and the essentials to, national unity. (3) The 
necessity, if the charter of American liberties is to be kept inviolate, of 
educational efficiencies calculated to give to every citizen an intelligent 
understanding of the significance and importance of its provisions. 
(4) The necessity of giving force to whatever influences are calculated 
to secure intelligent, honest, and painstaking discrimination in the 
choice of public officers, to the end that ‘“‘ wisdom and virtue’’ * may 
prevail in the administration of public affairs. (5) The fulfillment by 
this republic of its mission as an exemplar for every nation whose peo- 
ple labor and wait for the fuller dawn of human liberty. 

MAY 30—OBSERVANCES CONNECTED WITH SOLDIERS’ MEMORIAL DAY. 

Efforts will be made to secure the delivery at this time of addresses 
especially calculated to more closely cement the bondsof national unity, 
and to promote the devotion of all citizens, regardless of parties, creeds, 
or localities, to the faithful guardianship in times of peace, as well as war, 
of the sacred rights and privileges in defense of which American 
heroes have laid down their lives. 

A subject for suitable thought on this day will be, ‘‘One country, 
one flag, one future,” in connection with which reference may be made 
to the following words: 

“Tt is of infinite moment that you should properly estimate the im- 
mense value of your national union to your collective and individual 
happiness ; and that you should cherish a cordial, habitual, and im- 
movable attachment to it; accustoming yourselves to think and to 
speak of it as a palladium of your political safety and prosperity. . 
Citizens by birth or choice, of a common country, that country has a 
right to concentrate your affections. The name of American, which 
belongs to you in your national capacity, must always exalt the just 
pride of patriotism, more than any appellation derived from local dis- 
criminations.’’ * 

COMMENCEMENT DAY OBSERVANCES IN CONNECTION WITH COLLEGES. 

It is asked that ‘‘ The principles of true patriotism enunciated in the 
Farewell Address’’ be one of the subjects assigned to members of 
graduating classes in 1896, for treatment in orationg or essays; and to 
students presenting the best of such papers the American Institute of 
Civics will make the sixth annual award of its Hall Prizes. 

OBSERVANCES IN CONNECTION WITH INDEPENDENCE DAY. 

On this day (Saturday) or-the day preceding, it is proposed that 
children and youth in attendance upon the public schools, be assembled 
in suitable places, with exercises calculated to give force to the spirit 
and teachings of the Farewell Address. Suitable remarks may be made 
on the following words relating to government: (1) Respect for its 
authority ; (2) compliance with its laws; acquiescence in its measures ; 
(3) are duties enjoined by the fundamental maxims of true liberty.* 

* Farewell Address. 
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Topics obviously suggested by these words are: (1) the subjection of 
self for the highest benefit of all; (2) reasons for willing codperation 
in the maintenance of law and order; (3) a summary of citizenship 
duties. 

On the Sunday following, July 5th, it is suggested that the subject of 
an address in churches be these words: 

‘* Of all the dispositions and habits which lead to political prosperity, 
religion and morality are indispensable supports. In vain would that 
man claim the tribute of patriotism who should labor to subvert these 
great pillars of human happiness—these firmest props of the duties of 
men and citizens. The mere politician equally with the pious man 
ought to respect and cherish them. A volume could not evince all 
their connections with private and public felicity. . . . And let us 
with caution indulge the supposition that morality can be maintained 
without religion. . . . Reason and experience both forbid us to 
expect that national morality can prevail in the exclusion of religious 
principles.’’* 

OBSERVANCE BY THE AMERICAN PRESS. 

On the 15th of September (the day when the address was issued) or 
the nearest date of publication thereto, American newspapers will be 
asked to promote the adoption of arbitration instead of war in the 
settlement of disputes between nations, by editorial utterances based 
upon these words : 

‘*Observe good faith and justice toward all nations; cultivate peace 
and harmony with all; religion and morality enjoin such conduct ; 
and can it be that good policy does not equally enjoin it? It will be 
worthy of a free, enlightened, and, at no distant period, a great nation, 
to give to mankind the magnanimous and too novel example of a 
people always guided by an exalted justice and benevolence.’’* 

Local committees appointed to secure the observance of this day are 
especially asked to invite the aid of the press in securing signatures to 
memorials requesting congressional action looking to the establishment 
of an International Tribunal or Court of Arbitration ; these memorials 
to be afterward placed in the hands of Hon. Cephas Brainerd, LL.D., 
one of the officers of the American Institute of Civics, and chairman 
of the Law Committee of the International Arbitration League, and 
Daniel Greenleaf Thompson, Esq., secretary of the Institute’s Depart- 
ment on Affairs of Legislation, as a basis for addresses to be presented 
to the president and Congress of the United States, the queen and 
Parliament of Great Britain, and the ruling authorities of other 
nations. 

Committees already appointed are expected to codperate in giving 
effect to these plans in nearly four hundred cities and towns. Citizens 
interested, and desirous of codperating in this effort to enforce the les- 
sons in civic virtue set forth one hundred years ago in the inspiring 
words of Washington, are invited, without delay, to address the 
American Institute of Civics, New York City. 


* Farewell Address. 
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A department devoted to notes and comments concerning affairs of in- 
terest to intelligent and patriotic citizens. Communications relating 
to local and other efforts for the improvement of governmental and 
social conditions, on the part of individuals or Municipal Reform, 
Good Government, Law and Order, and similar organizations, in- 
cluding ethical and religious efforts for the promotion of good citi- 
zenship, are especially invited. 


GOOD CITIZENSHIP PENNSYLVANIA: Pittsburg.—The Civic Club 
ACTIVITIES. has taken up the matter of improvements in the 
water supply and the street car service, and de- 

voted a recent evening to the consideration of defects and remedies. 


PENNSYLVANIA: Philadelphia.—The Christian League, a new or- 
ganization, is making good its claim to the sympathy and support of 
all good citizens of that city by its aggressive and effective campaign 
against corruption and inefficiency in the police department. 


PENNSYLVANIA: Scranton.—The Rey. Charles E. Robinson, of the 
First Presbyterian Church, is leading a fight for civic righteousness. 
In arecent sermon on ‘ Righteousness in the City,’”’ he averred that 
the charge made by him of rottenness in the municipal government 
and that certain police officers were simply ‘‘runners’’ for dens of in- 
famy, was conspicuously true. As witnessing the point of corruption 
reached and public debauchery resulting, Dr. Robinson stated that 
‘there are professed Christians in Scranton who just now say that they 
go to church for peace and rest, and don’t want their pastors to annoy 
them with sins of the world which better be left unreferred to as too 
closely connected with politics and business.’’ 


NEw YorK: Rochester.—Mrs. W. A. Montgomery is delivering a 
course of lectures on ‘* Current Topics,’’ in furtherance of civic reforms, 
before large audiences in the hall of the Chamber_of Commerce. 


New YorkK: Buffalo.—At its largely attended annual meeting, Feb- 
ruary 4, the Council of Good Government Clubs listened to encouraging 
committee reports, and elected Edward L. Parker president, and George 
A. Ricker secretary, for the coming year. 


NEw YorK: New York City.—Recorder John W. Goff discussed the 
problem of ‘‘ Our Civic Duty ” before a large audience of business men 
in the West End Presbyterian Church, One Hundred and Fifth Street 
and Amsterdam Avenue, February 7, to promote the interests of good 
government. 
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The Rev. J. Balcolm Shaw, D. D. (A. I. C.), pastor of the church, 
presided. ‘“ Nothing canexist in popular government, good or bad,” 
Mr. Goff said, ‘‘ except by the will of the people. A representative may 
betray them once, but if he succeeded in doing it the second time it be- 
comes collusion with the people. If he asks for a vindication in the 
shape of a reélection and he gets it, the people who help him are as 
guilty as he. 

“The greatest blot of municipal corruption in the world to-day is on 
the cities of the United States. Scarcely a city has escaped. It is be- 
cause the people have all buried themselves in selfishness or indiffer- 
ence. All men should kneel at the temple of political purity, and every 
church in this city must necessarily be a unit of morality. It should 
be a place where should be taught the civic duty of the citizen as well 
as the religious duty of the man. If a corrupt state exist it can only 
exist by the continuance or collusion of a corruptchurch. If there bea 
pure state it must arise from the moral condition of the people.”’ 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA: Washington.—F. M. Bradley addressed the 
McKerdom Epworth League February 21, on good citizenship. He 
spoke of the great evils of the times, principally that of the saloons, 
and locally of the five hundred licensed saloons of Washington and the 
evil influence the boy messenger service is subjected to. Hope for 
reform lies in Christian citizenship, he said, and the education of our 
youth also in the united action of Christian associations. 


CALIFORNIA: Los Angeles.— The Investor, an excellent local publica- 
tion, contains the following suggestive paragraph : 

‘‘The Citizens’ League, now apparently defunct, started out with an 
excellent array of prominent business men as members and began some 
investigating on broad lines, with promise of good results. But the 
inevitable took place; one by one the business man could not ‘spare 
the time’ necessary, and the politicians, who never sleep while ‘the 
stuff’ is in sight, laughed derisively at the short-lived efforts of the 
well-meant league. 

‘‘The apathy of the business men should be shaken off and those who 
feel, as we believe some do, that they would rather pay the extra impo- 
sition of taxes than be bothered with reform movements, may be 
reminded that they have duties toward those members of the com- 
munity who can ill afford to suffer the unjust exactions now imposed, 
and further, that this neglect may have far-reaching results.” 


MASSACHUSETTS.—The State Federation of Woman’s Clubs devoted 
its meeting in Boston, February 11, chiefly to the consideration of plans 
looking to effective efforts for the promotion of municipal reforms. 
Mrs. Alice H. Lincoln gave a stirring address on ‘‘ Good Citizenship.” 
She believes that the better housing of the poor was one of the first 
steps necessary in municipal reform. Mrs. Mary A. Mumford, of the 
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New Century Guild of Philadelphia, commanded careful attention by 
a sensible address on “ Practical Civics.’? One pertinent question was 
submitted for the further thought of her hearers : 

‘Ts it not possible that we are only morally strong because we have 
not been tempted? Could we vote disinterestedly for a public measure 
if we saw that it would cut off a modicum of our income? Would we 
not sit by while the city was robbed by a corporation if the stocks and 
bonds that yield us our daily bread were to be affected by that vote? 
Could we clearly discern a moral principle if our own advancement 
stood in the way? If it is true that this country is immersed in 
money-making, and that the strife for the almighty dollar confuses if 
it does not defeat all our ideals, have we no responsibllity for this? 
Where do the men who are eager in the pursuit of gain spend the 
money they attain? 

“Ts it not on us, our dress, our houses, our travels, our clubs, our 
necessities, and our whims? Could we not do with a little less and 
thereby secure some of his intelligent service to the state? Have we 
ever advised this voter, who is devoted to us, to make his working day 
eight hours instead of twelve, and give the extra time to looking after 
the political condition of his ward or city? Patriotism has always 
been reckoned among the superior virtues. It lifts us out of the region 
of self, and causes us to lose sight of our own petty lives in the aspira- 
tions of the great associated life of the nation. May we never forget 
that it is ours to hold up continually the ideals of self-denying service 
which laid the foundation of this nation, and which alone will 
preserve it.’’ 


TExAS: Houston.—The Good Government League proposes to nomi- 
nate its own candidates for municipal offices at the ensuing elections. 


ILLINOIS: Chicago.—A citizens’ meeting was recently addressed by 
Hon. Hazen S. Pingree, mayor of Detroit, who enforced many lessons 
in the matter of civic obligations, and this among others : 

‘We have national codes and state codes and municipal codes by the 
ton. Weneeda few more. A practical primary election law is more 
important than all the rest. The law should provide that no man 
should vote at a general election who does not vote at the primary 
election. The days on which elections are held should be legal holi- 
days, and a fine should be imposed upon every citizen who does not 
have interest enough in the city in which he lives to spend ten minutes 
once a year to take part in its government.”’ 


NEw JERSEY: Jersey City.—Rev. John Tighe, of the R. C. Church, 
delivered an impassioned address on ‘‘ Good Citizenship ’’ before a large 
audience in the rooms of the Y. M. C. A., February 6. 

With emphasis the speaker exclaimed, ‘‘I am an American from the 
crown of my head to the sole of my foot, I tingle with Americanism.” 
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He then referred to men who ignore true patriotism in their lust for 
office or greed for money, and thereby sap the virtues of the govern- 
ment. He said we needed a civil war to knead closer together the 
people of this country. It came and was the test that proved Ameri- 
can character and we had emerged from the conflict a better nation, 
now living less in the branches and more in the roots. 

‘* America in the future will be worthy of the great experience of the 
past,’’ the speaker continued. ‘‘One truth never to be effaced is that 
as long as water runs America will remain a nation undivided and un- 
divisable, and every child born in this land should be vaccinated with 
that idea. No nation challenges the declaration ; it is not denied and 
the enforcement of the Monroe Doctrine will add to our strength and 
standing. The crucible problem is how to produce that harmony that 
should exist among all the people. Religion is the morning, noon, 
and evening of life. Resting on the basis of religion the safety of our 
country will be insured. We will stand before the world as one nation, 
where every man is free and is master of himself alone, with no 
aristocracy.’”’ 

In conclusion Father Tighe commended the objects of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association and advised all to follow the teachings of 
Christ, who was the originator of liberty. ‘‘ Differences in dogmatical 
doctrines do not prevent unity in the love of Christ and in Christianity 
all may be brothers, and so long as we were true to our manhood, we 


would be true to Christian citizenship, the love of religion, sobriety, 
integrity, and love of character.’’ 


MARYLAND: Baltimore.—Good citizenship was the cause which 
brought together a large audience at the Central Y. M. C. A. Hall, Feb- 
ruary 3. Measures to give local veto, to extend to Clifton Park and 
vicinity, immunity from the sale of intoxicating liquors; to placard 
buildings with notices that application has been made to open a saloon 
therein, and the Bruce civil service reform bill, were discussed and 
recommended to the legislature for passage. 


NATIONAL MUNICIPAL LEAGUE.—At a late meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the National Municipal League, held at the office of the 
secretary, Clinton Rogers Woodruff (A. I. C.), in Philadelphia, the fol- 
lowing named associations were admitted to affiliated membership : 
Civic Progress League, of Lewiston, Me.; Good Government Club, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y.; Good Government League, Bordentown, N. J.; Civic 
Centre, of Washington, D. C.; Citizens’ Association, of Erie, Pa.; 
Christian Citizenship Union, Camden, N. J.; Citizens’ Association of 
Marietta, O.; Good Government Club of Richmond County, N. Y.; 
Civic Federation, of Kansas City, Mo.; Municipal Improvement Asso- 
ciation, of Kansas City, Mo.; Citizens’ Federation, of Toledo, O.; 
Chamber of Commerce, West Superior, Wis. 
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WomMEN’s CIVIL SERVICE REFORM AUXILIARY.—At a meeting held 
recently in New York City a ‘‘ Women’s Auxiliary to the New York 
Civil Service Reform Association’’ was organized. Bishop Potter pre- 
sided, and addresses were made by Carl Schurz, president of the Na- 
tional Civil Service Reform Association, and others. 


CIVICS REMEDIES FOR MUNICIPAL MISRULE.—Commenting 

IN GENERAL. on the report just made by the commission of the legis- 

lature of New York appointed for the consideration of 

this subject, the Rochester Post-Democrat says: ‘‘ The crowning error 

of American municipal government has been that of divided responsi- 

bility—power lodged chaotically in the mayor, in commissions, and in 

common councils. Hence have arisen confusion of counsels, imbecility 
of action, and corruption in administration. 

“The remedy is twofold—the conduct of cities as corporations, rather 
than as political entities, and the investing of responsibility in the head 
of such a corporation, precisely as it would be so invested in the presi- 
dent of a great railway, or in the superintendent of a vast manufactur- 
ing establishment. This, the commission for second-class cities— 
and we address ourselves to its report especially—proposes to do. The 
mayor is to appoint all the city officers, and except as otherwise pro- 
vided by the laws of the state, and by certain exceptions in the bill for- 
mulated by the commission, he shall have the power of removal upon 
charges preferred and proved against any official, giving him, of course, 
the opportunity of being heard in his defense. Within the appointing 
power will be the departments of finance, with a comptroller, treasurer, 
and a board of estimate and apportionment, of public works, with a com- 
missioner, who selects his deputies; a city enginegr, a police depart- 
ment, bi-partisan with four commissioners; a board of education of 
nine members, appointed for six years each, original appointees, how- 
ever, to be in groups of three for two, four, and six years respectively ; a 
fire department, with three commissioners besides the mayor; and 
health, charity, and park departments. It will thus be seen that the 
functions of the mayor are as broad as they are precise. Full responsi- 
bility is vested in him, as it should be. 

“The common council is to be a purely legislative body. The manner 
of electing aldermen and the number comprising the council is not 
changed, but it will be noted that all appointing power is taken from 
these bodies and relegated to the mayor. That this provision is equally 
wise with that which enlarges the duties of the executive will, we ap- 
prehend, be conceded by an educated public sentiment. The two pro- 
visions are consistent with each other. They both make for good 
government and pure administration.”’ 


THE NEW PATRIOTISM.—With all the ‘‘new”’ things which have 
been crowded into public view within the past few years, the new 
theology, the new philanthropy, the ‘‘new woman,’’ room must be 
found for one thing more—the new patriotism. But as newness does 
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not always involve strength, beauty, and righteousness, as we have 
learned only too well in the case of some of these new things, it needs 
to be demonstrated that the new patriotism is something which meets 
and fills some real need of the world before it can be welcomed to the 
hearts and minds of earnest men. That the new patriotism in its true 
definition is of a quality to merit such a reception we have no manner 
of doubt. Patriotism would need no qualification of ‘‘new”’ or “‘old”’ 
had not the word itself been so often twisted from its original meaning 
and used for cheap and base purposes as so many other words of noble 
meaning have been. Patriotism in its right application means nothing 
more or Jess than love of country, a virtue of which no true man can 
be devoid. But patriotism in its common acceptation has come to have 
@ narrower and less inspiring meaning than simply love of country. It 
is in its restricted sense a love like that which men too often show 
toward those who have a rightful claim to their affection, a love mani- 
festing itself only at rare intervals and in great emergencies, a love that 
leaps to defense in moments of trial and danger, but moves not nor 
gives evidence of life in the common ways of peace and quietness. 
Love is always sweet and good, but it is highest and best when it stands 
by and makes itself known and felt through all hours and days, not 
flashing up to life and power in rare emergencies only, but glowing 
steadily like the sun, an abiding source of comfort, hope, and strength. 
Love of country has come to mean in its old and low sense a love that 
is seen in its best estate chiefly if not only on battlefields and in scenes 
of blood and carnage. Patriotism as exhibited in song, in story and 
romance, has been associated almost exclusively with the martial 
spirit, with heroes who rush to battle and sacrifice themselves for their 
country’s good. The very word has been filled with the spirit of war; 
with the sound of clashing swords and roaring guns. This old patriot- 
ism is noble, but the new is nobler still, for it retains all that is worthy 
of the old and adds to it something of yet higher worth, and of diviner 
quality. It is a love that loves all the time and everywhere in days of 
peace as in days of war, a love which expresses itself in the common 
events, duties, and obligations of civic life as well as on rare and extra- 
ordinary occasions. This patriotism needs no trump of war to call it 
into life, no scent of blood to arouse it to action. It is a virtue which 
belongs in all its fulness and glory as much to the man at the plow and 
the anvil as to the man at the bayonet’s point or the cannon’s mouth ; 
it lives not only in the breath of dying men on gory battlefields, but in 
the joy and strength of living men doing their duty in the world day 
by day. It is not patriotism which sees its country’s enemies only in 
aliens who “insult the flag,’’ or deride a cherished doctrine or who 
come marching in with wasting torch and sword, but finds even deadlier 
foes than these in the men who profess the name of loyal citizens while 
they bear the hearts of assassins and traitors; men who befoul the very 
springs of civic life with fraud and bribery, who buy and sell the sacred 
rights of citizenship ; who pervert the ends of justice for a price and 
pollute the statute books with unjust oppression and unrighteous laws. 
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In enemies like these, in intriguing politicians, in base demagogues, in 
cunning and unscrupulous “ bosses,’’ in Tammany Hall rings, in these 
and all their slavish following the new patriotism sees the chiefest foes 
for it to fight, the only foes which really threaten the life of the country, 
and give present occasion for dread and alarm. Against this array of 
treachery, greed, and base ambition, the new patriotism feels called upon 
to set in opposition its largest resources and its utmost powers, to strive, 
to battle unceasingly. It hears in these things a call to arms sounding 
through all the days and years, a call to unceasing vigilance, to never- 
ending duty. Happy and prosperous shall this land be when this 
newer and nobler patriotism, this true love of country, inspires every 
breast, this love that loves all the time and never loves so much or so 
well as when it actuates to faithful, bonorable, and intelligent service 
in the common duties of civic life.—Za Salle A. Maynard. 


DiIvoRcE LAWS IN THE TERRITORIES.—Bills are before Congress 
which provide for the repeal of the ninety-day divorce law of Oklahoma, 
and the establishment of more satisfactory divorce laws in other terri- 
tories. Memorials from members of the Institute of Civics and other 
readers of this magazine favoring the action proposed, may be addressed 
to Hon. J. R. Hawley, of the Senate, and Hon. Marriott Brosius of the 
House, of the Board of Trustees of the American Institute of Civics. 


WoMEN’s WaAGEs.—Prof. E. R. L. Gould expresses the belief that 
‘the country in which the ideal of man as the breadwinner, and of 
woman as supported by his toil, is most nearly approximated, is the 
most civilized and the most satisfactory in its conditions for both sexes. 
In the United States, for example, the ratio of women workers to men 
workers is only 12.8, while in Italy it is 40.5. 

‘Further, there is a fallacy in the cry of ‘equal pay for equal work’ 
as between the sexes. Often, where the work is described as equal, it is 
not equal, but similar. Considerations of the greater steadiness and en- 
durance of men workers and their greater aptitude in meeting the 
strain of emergencies enter in here. If by some legerdemain it could 
be brought about, in certain callings, that women’s wages be made 
equal to men’s, it would be but a sorry boon, because, for the reasons 
suggested, men would be preferred to women, if there were no differ- 
ence in pay. The women teachers of Boston, in making their applica- 
tion for better pay, expressly disclaim the theory of ‘equal pay for 
equal work,’ but maintain, what is perfectly true, that the existing 
disproportion is far greater than it ought to be. 

“* Professor Gould’s statistics go to show that, during the past half 
century, women’s wages, on the average, have increased in a slightly 
higher proportion than men’s. This process is likely to be accelerated 
during the next half century, until some of the inequalities now com- 
plained of disappear.” 


UNITED SratTes UNIvVERSITY.—The indefatigable labors of Hon. 
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John W. Hoyt, LL.D. (A. I. C.), on behalf of the establishment of a 
great national university, which have extended through a score of 
years, have again resulted in bringing this important matter before 
Congress in the shape of a bill which has been favorably considered by 
both Houses, and now awaits action. Senator Hawley (A. I. C.), of 
the Senate Committee on Education, in a recent address before the 
alumni of Hamilton College, in New York, spoke encouragingly of the 
plans for the university, but doubted the success of the measure for its 
establishment during the present session of Congress. One of the 
important features of the university, as planned by Dr. Hoyt, will be a 
department of civics. 


INDEX OF STATE LEGISLATION.—The New York State Library has 
issued its sixth annual comparative summary and index of state 
legislation, covering the laws passed in 1895 by thirty-seven states and 
two territories. Each law is briefly described or summarized and 
classified under its proper subject-head, with a full alphabetic index to 
the 4,847 entries. 

There is steadily growing appreciation of this bulletin by all persons 
interested in improving state legislation. It is already widely used 
and helps materially in raising standards and promoting uniformity in 
the laws of the different states. The bulletin improves from year to 
year. This year additional intermediate marginal heads give closer 
classification and make it much easier to grasp the contents rapidly. 
The great problems of municipal government have received special 
attention. 

A new feature this year is a separate table of constitutional amend- 
ments arranged by states showing the result of the vote on all amend- 
ments in 1894 and 1895, and giving also those to be submitted to future 
vote. 

This number of the bulletin makes a volume of 310 pages. Though 
not distributed free except to state officers and members of the legisla- 
ture, it is mailed by the state library at the nominal charge of thirty- 
five cents. 


Corrupt PrRaAcTICcCE LAws.—In an editorial in The Century on new 
corrupt practice laws, it is noted that only two new acts of this kind 
were enacted last year, those of Minnesota and Connecticut. These 
two make a total of ten states in which corrupt practice acts now exist, 
as follows: California, Colorado, Connecticut, Indiana, Kansas, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, and New York. Of all these, 
according to The Century, the laws of California and Missouri are the 
best. Of the laws enacted last year that of Minnesota is said to be 
much the better. It requires sworn publications after election by both 
candidates and committees, and places maximum limits to expendi- 
tures by all candidates. The new Connecticut law is very weak and as 
it stands can be of little avail toward repressing political corruption. 
The Century seems to think that the outlook for this kind of legislation 
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is not on the whole very encouraging. Even where the best corrupt 
practice laws exist there seems to be little public interest in their 
enforcement and the politicians treat them mainly as a joke. 


TRICKERY IN LAW REVISION.—The commissions appointed from 
time to time to revise the statutes of various states are supposed to act 
always in the interests of simpler, wiser, and better laws. They are 
usually appointed partly with that end in view. But that this sup- 
position is not always correct is evidenced in the case of a commission 
authorized to revise the laws of Iowa which recently made its final 
report. Among the statutes in the revised code has been discovered a 
curious addition to the law of divorce. To the grounds for divorce 
heretofore allowed is added failure to provide for the proper comfort of 
the wife. This cause is an unwarranted interpolation by the revisers 
and, of course, it opens a wide door to new and scandalous abuses. 
Every judge would be left to put his own interpretation upon the 
words ‘‘ proper comfort.’? With this ground of divorce allowed by law 
the situation would be much as it would be if the law provided that 
every judge having jurisdiction might grant a divorce for any cause 
whatever that seemed to him sufficient. It is expected that the Iowa 
Legislature will discard this particular feature of the new code. It is 
suggested that it might be well to guard against such dangerous inter- 
polations by providing in every revision that the courts shall treat as 


void any changes of existing law, by interpolation or omission, 
unless the revisers call attention to such: changes in a connected 
schedule accompanying their report, such schedule to be printed con- 
spicuously as a preface to the revision. 


GOVERNMENT OF NEw YORK CiTIEs:—Some highly salutary reforms 
in legislative procedure are expected as the outcome of the work per- 
formed by the commission appointed by Governor Morton of New York 
last year, to revise the rules and regulations governing in this matter. 
One great abuse which the commission seeks to remedy is the familiar 
one of ‘‘ holding up”’ bills in legislative committees. The committees 
have had such power here that they could practically block any reform 
measure referred to them by the simple process of ‘‘smothering”’ or 
refusing to report it. The commission recommends that all private and 
local bills referred to committees must be reported favorably or un- 
favorably in a certain number of days. Another evil common to all 
legislatures is that of permitting bills affecting private interests to be 
rushed through by secret and unfair means, often without any previous 
knowledge whatever by the parties chiefly affected. It is proposed to 
guard against such legislation as this by providing that due notice of 
all private bills must be given in advance to all interests affected by 
them, and that the bills must be formally filed thirty days before 
presentation and be accompanied by petitions setting forth the argu- 
ments both for and against them. This measure, it is believed, will 
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prove an effectual remedy for one of the abuses of legislative procedure 
which has given rise to many grave scandals. 


JuRY REFORM.—An important bill in the interest of jury reform has 
been introduced in the New York Legislature. The measure is the 
outcome of one of the police trials in New York City last summer in 
which weeks of time and a large amount of public money were wasted 
in the process of selecting twelve men for the trial. The case empha- 
sized so strongly one of the most absurd and vicious features of the 
present jury system that a strong public sentiment was formed in favor 
of a change. Some of the tests applied in this particular case were 
obviously calculated to exclude the very persons best fitted to serve and 
to enable others qualified for jury duty to escape the service. The 
measure introduced in the legislature aims to remedy some of these 
abuses by providing a body of special jury-men for a certain important 
class of cases by excluding beforehand those who are disqualified on 
general grounds. Other provisions are such as to insure the selection 
of intelligent and fair-minded men. The changes proposed are only 
the beginning of what promises to be a very thorough and radical 
reformation of our whole jury system. This reformation is impera- 
tively required in the interests of right and justice. This is true not 
only of New York State, but of every state in the Union. 


VARIOUS MATTERS. LINCOLN’s TRUST IN PROVIDENCE.—When leav- 
ing Springfield to enter upon his duties as presi- 
dent, Lincoln said in a speech to his neighbors : 

‘* Washington would never have succeeded except for the aid of 
Divine Providence, upon which he at all times relied. I feel that I can- 
not succeed without the same divine blessing which sustained him ; and 
on the same Almighty Being I place my reliance for support. And I 
hope you, my friends, will all pray that I may receive that divine 
assistance, without which I cannot succeed, but with which success is 
certain.” 

Gen. Daniel E. Sickles and Gen. James F. Rusling tell in almost the 
same words of an interview they held with President Lincoln on the 
first Sunday after Gettysburg. Sickles had asked the president whether 
he had not felt anxiety during the Gettysburg campaign. Mr. Lincoln 
gravely replied, no, he had not; that some of his cabinet had, but he 
himself had no fears. General Sickles seemed curious about the matter, 
and inquired why it was he felt no anxiety in so grave a crisis. The 
president, with some hesitation, finally replied : 

“Well, I will tell you how it was. In the pinch of your campaign 
out there, when everybody’seemed panic stricken, oppressed by the 
gravity of our affairs, I went into my room one day and locked the 
door and got down on my knees before Almighty God and prayed to 
him mightily for success at Gettysburg. I told him this was his war 
and our cause his cause, but that we couldn’t stand another Fredericks- 
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burg or Chancellorsville. And I then and there made a solemn vow to 
God that if he would stand by our boys at Gettysburg I would stand 
by him. And he did, and I will. And after that—I don’t know how 
it was and I can’t explain it—but soon a sweet comfort crept into my 
soul that things would go all right at Gettysburg, and that is why I had 
no fears about you.”’ 

Only a year before his assassination, Lincoln wrote, in a letter to his 
life-long friend, Joshua Speed: ‘‘I am profitably engaged reading the 
Bible. Take all of this book upon reason that you can, and the balance 
on faith, and you will live and die a better man.”’ 


JAMES M. BEcK, Esq., of Philadelphia, who has contributed two 
able articles to THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE OF CIVICS, has been ap- 
pointed attorney for the United States for the Eastern District of Penn- 
sylvania. Mr. Beck is an eloquent speaker and has never failed to raise 
his voice against political abuses. He is especially opposed to war as 
ameans of settling international disputes. The Philadelphia North 
American thus speaks of his appointment : 

‘‘A most felicitous selection. Mr. Beck is one of the most brilliant 
and promising members of the local junior bar. He is an able lawyer, 
a singularly eloquent speaker, a man of wide reading and high culture, 
and an amiable and estimable, honorable gentleman, who makes hosts of 
friends by the charm of his manners, and keeps them by the loyalty of 
his nature and the uprightness of his life.” 


PENNSYLVANIA CITIES OF THE THIRD CLASs.—A convention of rep- 
resentatives from the third class cities of Pennsylvania was held at 
Reading, Pa., March 11-12. Seventy persons, including mayors and 
other city officials, responded, representing the following cities: Allen- 
town, Altoona, Bradford, Chester, Carbondale, Erie, Harrisburg, Hazle- 
ton, Lancaster, Lebanon, McKeesport, Monongahela City, Reading, 
Scranton, Williamsport, Wilkesbarre, and York. 

The following officers were elected : president, John H. Keppelman, 
of Reading; vice-presidents, J. H. Torry, Scranton, R. J. Salsman, 
Erie, and A, A. Cochran, Chester; treasurer,George C. Faman, Brad- 
ford; secretaries, W. L. Shollenberger, Altoona, and Col. H. H. Ham- 
mer, Reading. 

Dr. L. 8. Rowe, lecturer on municipal affairs of the University of 
Pennsylvania, then spoke as follows: ‘'This convention marks an mi- 
portant step toward the recognition of the principles of municipal home 
rule. The problem we have before us is to give to our municipalities a 
definite place in the political system. of the state, and to so frame legis- 
lation as to nake it adaptable to communities of various sizes. In Penn- 
sylvania the Supreme Court has seen fit to set a limit to classification in 
making three classes the maximum. The legislature is stopped from 
making any discrimination between cities within one class. Toremedy 
the classification evil, three methods are possible, but only the third im- 
mediately practicable. These methods are: first, to allow all cities to 
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frame their own charters; second, to further subdivide the cities into 
classes; third, to prescribe a form of government so general in character 
as to make it readily adaptable to the needs of every city, no matter 
what its size.”’ 

A committee of five to prepare rules was appointed as follows: James 
H. Torry, Scranton; George Platt, Erie; W. B. Crocker, Williamsport; 
Charles A. Miller, Harrisburg, and A. A. Cochran, of Chester. 

James H. Torrey, of Scranton, chairman of the committee on organi- 
zation, read a lengthy report which called for the appointment of com- 
mittees to have charge of the various departments of the municipal af- 
fairs of the state. The report was adopted as a whole. 

W. W. Brown, city solicitor of Bradford, deprecated the attempt to 
annul the law of 1889 and said it is more perfect than the decisions of 
the Supreme Court, which have set more municipalities at sea than any- 
thing else. Mr. Brown suggested that the duties of the mayor be en- 
larged, and that he be eligible for reélection, while the city treasurer 
should be ineligible for reélection. 

Thomas Paskett, of Erie, was in favor of relieving the mayor of the 
duties of police justice. The mayor, he said, should nominate the police 
and the councils should confirm, and the mayor should have the right 
to discharge for dereliction of duty. 

A. A. Cochran, of Chester, advocated the changing of the law to em- 
power the mayor to have entire control of the ‘police force without the 
advice and consent of councils. He strongly advocated the removing 
of the power of councils to increase the salaries of officials during their 
term of office. 

Mayor-elect David Salzman, of Erie, spoke strongly on removing 
political lines in all of the departments of municipal work. 

City Clerk Charles Miller, of Harrisburg, held that the great need of 
cities of the third class was the power to enact laws and legislate for 
themselves. He advocated the creation of a new ward when the popu- 
lation of any ward reaches one thousand voters and that there should 
be a precinct to every 250 voters. The courts were willing to divide the 
wards but the politicians were not. 

W. Kerper Stevens strongly advocated a police commission and civil 
service in the appointing of policemen. 

The following was presented by Colonel Sanderson and passed : 

‘* Resolved: That the delegates from each city be requested to trans- 
mit to the committee as soon as may be practicable any suggestions 
they may have to make as to amendments -which ,in their opinion are 
desirable to the act of 1889. If any of such proposed amendments are, 
in the opinion of the committee, in conflict with the constitution, they 
shall so report to the next meeting of the convention. If practicable 
the committee shall have their report printed and copies sent to each 
delegate at least two weeks prior to the next meeting.”’ 

The committee on time and place of the next meeting reported that 
Williamsport had been decided upon, to be held ata time named by the 
special committee, which was unanimously adopted. 





